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In 


1909 


The Veteran and In 
Leading New York 1915? 


Photographer 
Geo. G. Rockwood 


writing for the Photographic press in 
1909 made this statement: 


‘Now, of all men on earth, there is not one 
more anxious to make perfect work than I, and 
the matter of expense and trouble in using paper 
has never been a dominating thought; but | 
sought always the best. In the midst of these 
trials (seeking the best) | frequently stopped to 
admire the beautiful sepia prints of a superb artist 
friend — believing he had some new printing 
out (Platinum) paper. Finally, | went into his 
studio, and was informed that it was CYKO — 
the same brand and make of paper I had just 


selected.” 


Cyko has since made greater forward 


strides than any other paper. 


Can you afford to use any other paper 


in 1915? 


ANSCO COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The Work of William E. Macnaughtan 


PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON 


artist’s personality, judging simply from his 

work, the attempt will often be successful ; 
but, on the other hand, it will often fail, and 
failure will be the lot of one who, having seen 
Macnaughtan’s prints, summons up a mental 
concept of their author. The prints show a 
depth of feeling, a quiet reserve, a sympathy 
and, in some instances, a gentle melancholy, 
which would lead one to picture Macnaughtan 
as tall and slim, with long fingers, flowing tie 
and large, deep-set brown eyes. The real Mac- 
naughtan is rather under average height, solidly 
built, with round, jolly face and a pleasant 
laugh. By no means a Bunthorne; no “ soul- 
ful-eyed young man,” but one whom we would 
expect to find handling a billiard-cue, a paddle 
or a main-sheet, rather than making such pic- 
tures as are reproduced with this critique. He 
“‘ would never be taken for an artist. He looks 
much too healthy and normal and human.” 
But, perhaps, the aptest characterization is to 
be found in the remark of the immortal Henry 
Simpson, on meeting Mr. Kimborough. After 
conversing with the great pianist, Mr. Simpson 
asked the musician’s host, “ Ye don’t mean t’ 
tell me that the fat mariner is y’r friend with 
the high-pressure nervous system?” And, on 
being assured that such was the case, “ All I 
ean say is that he don’t look it. He ain’t the 
breed I was thinkin’ about at all. To me he’d 
look more natural eatin’ pork and beans in a 
lobster-factory.” 

But Macnaughtan conceals under this appar- 
ently everyday exterior a love of the land that 
is strong and deep— perhaps even stronger 
than he himself realizes — a love comparable to 
that expressed between the lines of Kipling’s 
“ Sussex,” and stated definitely by Lavengro’s 
gipsy brother : 

“A Rommany Chal would wish to live for- 
ever!” 

“In sickness, Jasper ? ” 


[: one tries to form a mental picture of an 


‘“‘ There’s the sun and the stars, brother.” 

«In blindness, Jasper ?” 

“There’s the wind on the heath, brother ; 
if I could only feel that, I would gladly live for- 
ever.” 

It is this love that is shown so poetically in Mac- 
naughtan’s prints, and it will be apparent that the 
poetry is not of a dramatic nature, nor yet is it 
what we might call pictorial vers de société ; but, 
coming as it does from a genuine feeling, it 
must necessarily be simple, straightforward and, 
above all, sincere. Macnaughtan shows none 
of the introspective, self-conscious mental atti- 
tude which impels so many of our landscape- 
workers, who seem too often to consider landscape 
as an opportunity to display either their techni- 
cal skill or their feeling for design, and, as a 
result, produce melodramatic pictures and “deco- 
rative studies ” or “ studies in tone” — no, I am 
wrong; the latter title is generally given to a 
low-keyed, full-faced head of a girl with her hair 
down. However, the point is that Macnaugh- 
tan’s work, like that of all true artists, seems 
to have been done for his own pleasure, and 
quite without reference to what the public may 
think of it; whereas too many prints that we see 
on exhibition seem to shout, “ See what a won- 
derful man my author is!” As a natural con- 
sequence, Macnaughtan’s pictures are not so 
conspicuous in exhibitions as many others, be- 
cause less striking in their esthetic character- 
istics ; but the spectator returns to them again 
and again, while giving but a passing glance 
to the more refined and “ precious” work and 
to the pyrotechnic displays. One can live with 
Macnaughtan’s prints. 

I have elsewhere stated my opinion, which I 
have reason to believe sound, though I cannot 
give the full argument here, that a picture, to 
have permanent value, must — unless, of course, 
it shows some new technical development — 
arouse in the observer some emotion, that the 
picture is more likely to be enduringly success- 
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ful if the emotion is one of the quieter ones — 
calm, peace, reverence, rather than terror, mirth 
or joy —and that the quieter emotions are the 
ones which we call psychic rather than intel- 
lectual. Some psychologists deny the existence 
of a third portion of the entity, claiming that 
all human manifestations are either physical or 
intellectual; but whether this be true or not, 
we can at all events say that certain emotions 
or sentiments are the result of individual mem- 
ories, whether conscious or sub-conscious; whereas 
others are congenital, being the result either of 
atavistic memories or of cumulative racial ex- 
periences, and the latter are the more powerful, 
so that the artist who appeals to these is more 
likely to make a lasting impression than one 
who strives only to reach the intellectual mem- 
ories. It might be thought that the ideal pic- 
ture would be the one which would appeal at 
once to the mind and to the soul; but this is 
not the case. In the first place, such a picture 
would be almost inconceivable, for the con- 
structive elements which are demanded by the 
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two types are, in general, very different. Next, 
it would be almost impossible to find an artist 
who could make such a picture ; for as the intel- 
lect develops it does so at the expense of the 
psychic qualities — whether necessarily so or 
not, I cannot say — so that the artist who 
thinks is seldom the one who feels. Finally, 
such a picture as I have suggested would please 
no one: the intellectualists would find the senti- 
ment offensive and the emotionalists would be 
bewildered by the intellectual characteristics. 
Therefore, the artist must choose whether he will 
appeal to the mind or to the soul, and Macnaugh- 
tan has decided in favor of the latter appeal. 
(Of course, I do not mean to imply that he has 
done this consciously, any more than he has 
deliberately selected a certain technique. On 
the contrary, I believe his entire work to be 
purely the result of feeling.) He possesses the 
power to make this appeal, showing thus a 
characteristic which has distinguished the great 
artists of all time, and which, in my opinion, is 
the factor that has made them great. Tech- 
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nique is to a certain extent necessary, but a 
masterly technique never made a man great, 
and some have been great without it; but the 
one thing which an artist must have if his work 
is to be more than superficially pleasing and 
ephemeral is a great soul, and Macnaughtan 
has this. Macnaughtan will doubtless laugh 
when he reads these words, for, like every other 
healthy human being, he probably does not 
know that he has a soul, but it is nevertheless 
the factor which makes his work of value. I do 
not mean that Macnaughtan is one of the great 
artists of all time; a Rembrandt or a Michel- 
angelo is born, perhaps, but once in a century, 
and adds to an extraordinary psychic power an 
intense and single-hearted devotion to his work. 
But, as I have pointed out in other essays, the 
artist of lesser ability is as necessary to the 
growth of the race as the greater one, for many 
will understand and be benefited by his work 
when that of the greater man would carry no 
message for them. 


WILLIAM E. MACNAUGHTAN 


One of the advantages possessed by the cam- 
era over the brush is that it demands no long 
and arduous course of study before permitting 
aman to give expression to some measure; of 
the art-impulse which he feels. This is by no 
means to say that the technique of photography 
is easier than that of painting, for the reverse 
is, in fact, the case; but the relationship may 
be understood by a comparison with music. It 
is well known that it is more difficult to become 
an acceptable performer on the violin than on 
the piano; but that to become a master of the 
latter instrument is far harder than it is to 
attain equal rank among violinists, and a similar 
state of affairs exists in graphic art; for if one 
is content to limit himself to a moderate range 
of expression, he may attain eminence more 
readily with the camera than with the brush. 
The analogy does not persist, for painting is a 
greater art than photography, whereas the piano 
is a greater instrument than the violin; but it 
suffices to show how it is that a business-man, 
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with but a limited amount of time to devote to 
pictorial work, may produce works of value 
with the camera, whereas he would be extremely 
unlikely to do so if he should choose the brush. 
Macnaughtan is obliged to give the greater 
part of his time to earning a living, but, volun- 
tarily restricting his technical studies to a small 
portion of those that are possible, has employed 
this technique in such a manner as to express 
most fully and satisfactorily the psychic impulse 
which urges him to the production of works of 
art. It is possible that, were he able to devote 
his entire time to study, he might be a greater 
artist ; but it is also possible —this has often 
happened — that his interest might be diverted 
to the scientific part of the work, so that he 
would be even less of an artist than his present 
limitations permit, and it may not be amiss to 
point out that this peril is even greater in pho- 
tography, with its extensive scientific possibili- 
ties, than in painting, so that the would-be 
photographic artist must be more on his guard 
against excessive interest in technique than the 
student of painting. Mere technique is a life- 
less thing, having a purely intellectual appeal, 
and the man who devotes himself wholly to 
technical studies is not likely to accomplish 
much for the advancement of art unless he is 
either a teacher or a writer, in which case his 
work may be of assistance to artists of greater 
psychic power than himself, thus ultimately 
benefiting the race. 

Macnaughtan has chosen to restrict his ex- 
pression to pure landscape, doing nothing in 
either portraiture or figure-work, or genre, and 
has further elected to make his appeal to the 
quieter emotions, such as calm and _ peace, 
rather than to the more violent ones. In con- 
sequence, his pictures have a restful quality, 
reminding one of the words of the old song, 


“ Love me little, love me long, 
Is the burden of my song. 
Love that is too hot and strong 

Runneth soon to waste.” 


One does not tire of these pictures. They 
may not be so stimulating as the bravura of 
some workers; but they have an enduring 
power that does not inhere in the more brilliant 
and striking results. In a world which is fun- 


damentally and necessarily a world of strife, 
where every organism, from the ameba to man 
himself, is in almost constant conflict either with 
other organisms or the impersonal forces of 
nature, anything which can sooth the nervous 
system and relax the tension thereof is some- 
thing to be thankful for, and this is exactly 


what is done by such pictures as Macnaugh- 
tan’s. They are, precisely, restful. 

The technique, both subjective and objective, 
of these pictures is interesting; for, though 
there is nothing new about it, it is perfectly 
adapted to the expression of the sentiments 
which the artist wishes to convey. Since Mac- 
naughtan wishes to appeal to the quieter emo- 
tions, he has quite properly given predominance 
to the twilight-hours and to soft lighting, to- 
gether with a restricted scale of values. If the 
reader will consider what I have said regard- 
ing mystery, suggestion and composition in 
my articles on “ Pictorial Landscape-Photo- 
graphy ” in this magazine, and will then study 
the reproductions which accompany this cri- 
tique, he will see how absolutely Macnaughtan’s 
subjective technique, that is, composition and 
chiaroscuro, is adapted to produce the desired 
result. The only criticism that I would have 
to offer is to the effect that the composition is 
at times a trifle too academic and too sweet ; but 
this is, at all events, a fault on the right side, 
for revolutionary tendencies and ultra-modern- 
ism have no place in art of this sort. It may 
be that the feeling for a compressed scale of 
values is in part the result of the influence of 
Clarence H. White, with whom Macnaughtan has 
been to some extent associated; but at all 
events this possibility would not occur to one 
who was not aware of the association, for 
Macnaughtan’s work stands on its own feet. 

As regards objective technique, Macnaugh- 
tan uses a 4x5 Graflex, with a Cooke anastig- 
mat of 8-inch focal length, sometimes, however, 
employing a 9-inch Smith, and prints from 
enlarged negatives. In one respect he is a 
disciple of the late A. Horsley Hinton, for at 
times two or more small negatives are combined 
to produce one large one, the result having, as 
Macnaughtan says, “ A sky from Massachusetts, 
a foreground from Connecticut, and a portion 
from New Jersey.” It must be said, however, 
that, though such a custom generally leads to 
very unpleasant results, Macnaughtan’s tech- 
nique is so good that I had known his work for 
several years without suspecting it to be the 
result of combination-printing, and I was aston- 
ished to learn that such was the case. Occa- 
sionally the technique fails slightly, as in the 
case of “In the Connecticut Valley,” where the 
water seems a trifle hard and textureless ; but 
such faults are rare, and do not detract notice- 
ably from the high quality of the work. The 
prints are in platinum and are, in general, on a 
hand-sensitized Japan vellum, the color and 
texture of the stock combining with the brown 
platinum image to suggest the warmth of a 
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quiet summer-landscape, this warmth being 
particularly valuable in the case of twilight- 
scenes ; for, as is well known, cold colors lose 
their identity in a fading light before warm 
ones do, so that the prevailing feeling of twilight 
is warmth. 

To sum up, Macnaughtan is not an artist of 
the first rank, but is far above the average — 
even if we consider those who devote their 
whole time to the work — is a true poet anda 
man of genuine feeling, and he has produced 
works which, though limited in number and not 
without faults, have that psychic quality without 
which no work can endure, so that I can truth- 
fully say that of all the photographers whose 
work I know there is none whose prints seem to 
me more likely to be valued in years to come 
than those of the man of whom I write. 


An Enlarging-Device 


Axout three inches in front of the paper on 
the easel I have an arrangement which holds a 
sheet of glass parallel with the paper itself. 
The glass is in a frame which can readily be slid 
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in or out. In masking and shading the paper 
during exposure, this glass is very convenient, 
as the mask, after being cut out to the size and 
shape required, can be attached in position on 
the glass with a little gum, so that it does not 
have to be held. When it has done its work 
the glass can be slid out, and if there is other 
masking to be done another frame with a fresh 
glass and mask can be inserted. 

This has been found by repeated trials to be 
a great saving of time and trouble when several 
enlargements have to be made of the same 
subject, as the frames with the masks can be 
kept all ready, and slid in and out without any 
readjustment. When the exposures are long, 
one can leave the whole arrangement and go on 
with other work for the time being. The dis- 
tance from the enlargement to obtain proper 
softening will depend on the scale of the work, 
ete., but for enlargements up to 8 x 10 I find 
three inches separation about right. With care 
in cutting the masks and attaching them to the 
glass, the shading may be given quite a sharp 
shadow and yet not show. 

F. L. Elliot in Photography and Focus. 
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‘A HE theory of this newest means at our 
command to obtain photographs in color 
has also been fully described in past 

issues of PHoto-ErA, and it seems unnecessary 

to repeat it here. 

The Paget plates are packed two plates face 
to face ina dark paper wrapper, and three pairs 
so arranged constitute a “box of plates.” It is 
considered good practice to place both plates 
properly in the plateholder at the time of load- 
ing, and not to load only one plate at a time, 
for the reason that enclosing the remaining 
plate in the paper might cause markings on the 
sensitive film. Both the plate and the taking- 
screen should be very carefully dusted with a 
wide, soft camel-hair brush, or a piece of clean, 
silk cloth may be folded over a pencil, the two 
edges of the silk then fastened between two 
pieces of cardboard, like a squeegee. The pen- 
cil must now be withdrawn, and there will then 
be left a very efficient and non-scratching dust- 
ing-brush. 

The panchromatic plate and the taking- 
screen, being very thin glass, when placed to- 
gether will go into any plateholder, and care 
should be taken that both surfaces are in good, 
close contact and so maintained, either by a 
small pad or by springs in the plateholder-back. 
As these plates are panchromatic and sensitive 
to light of all colors, and also to the ruby dark- 
room-light, it is good advice to load holders in 
total darkness. The writer rarely makes use 
of any light, even when handling ordinary 
plates or films, thereby ensuring clean, brilliant 
negatives without fog. 

If the reader feels the necessity of a small 
amount of light, the safe-light papers furnished 
by the manufacturers of the plates can be used 
in place of the regular orange- or ruby-glass in 
the lantern, exercising care that no direct light 
strikes the plates, for any length of time. 


Exposure 


Beginners in color-photography will look with 
favor upon a process which allows of some lati- 
tude in exposure, and if this exposure has not 
been absolutely correct, or if development has 
not been satisfactory, correction for the colors 
within certain limits can be obtained in the 
making of the separate transparency, either soft 
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or harsh, dull or brilliant, as the worker may 
determine. It should be observed, however, 
that with any color-system it is’ necessary cor- 
rectly to determine the first exposure-time, as 
this has influence on the perfection of the color- 
image, and it is practically impossible to make 
truthful color-correction by development-varia- 
tions, or any subsequent reduction or intensifi- 
cation without distinct falsification of the true 
colors. 

The speed of the Paget panchromatic nega- 
tive-plate with the yellow filter on the lens and 
the screen-plate in contact with the sensitive film 
is given by the makers as Wynne 18, or Wat- 
kins 12 ; but E. J. Wall states that his experi- 
ments have proven the speed to be Watkins 8, 
Wynne 18, which is correct in accordance with 
plate-speed conversion-tables, and should be so 
taken when timing an exposure. These speeds, 
as well as the correct speeds of other makes of 
plates, are given monthly in each number of 
Puorto-ErA, and upon every box of these plates 
also will be found a number showing the correct 
speed of the plates in that particular box. As 
the speeds of different emulsions will vary to 
some extent, this index is of great value and 
should be appreciated by every worker. 

Exposures with these plates are best deter- 
mined with a meter; but it is interesting to 
know that with a lens working at F/5 it is 
possible to obtain full exposure in summer in 
149 second with sunlight. Landscapes in sun- 
shine at F/8 require 14 second, and outdoor- 
portraits or flowers in diffused lights at F/8 
require 3 to 4 seconds. In winter, when the 


rays of light are more oblique, additional time, 
as shown by the meter, must be given. 

After exposure and before developing, re- 
move the taking-screen from the plate and put 
it carefully aside wrapped in tissue-paper for 
use at some future time. 


Development 


The development of the negative, either in 
the tank or tray, should be for a soft, harmonious 
result, and Rodinal 2 drams, water 8 ounces, 
makes an ideal solution in every way, and 
with the proper exposure development will be 
quite complete in exactly three minutes, when the 
negative should be fixed for twenty minutes in 
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Hypo-Solution 


l pound 497 grams 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 1 ounce 31 grams 


Alum-Solution 


10 ounces 284 c.c. 
Chrome alam...................... lounce 31 grams 
C. P. sulphuric acid.......... 120 minims 7 c.c. 


After thoroughly dissolving the chemicals, 
pour slowly the acid-alum solution into the hypo- 
solution while stirring the hypo-solution rapidly. 
Wash the plates for twenty minutes in gently 
flowing water, and dry in the rack the same as 
ordinary plates. 

From the finished negative, any number of 
prints having absolutely correct color-values 
may be made upon any kind of printing-out or 
development paper, this being the only color- 
process allowing of this immense advantage. 
From the negative, we may also make a positive 
or lantern-slide on glass, and then place upon 
this transparency a viewing-screen to obtain the 
true natural colors. 

In addition to Rodinal, various developing- 
agents may be used, but the two mentioned are 
preferable. If the reader desires, he can make 
up the following developer, which is the writer’s 
own formula, and from every angle of obser- 
vation apparently gives perfect results upon 
every make of plate, film and paper. With 
dilution of the concentrated developer, any de- 
gree of softness or of contrast may be obtained, 
and on papers all tones from light gray to black 
are obtained by dilution, addition of a few 
drops of a 10-percent solution of potassium 
bromide, and varying length of printing-time 
while exposing to the light. For tank-use and 
for high-speed exposures it is excellent, owing 
to its great searching for detail, freedom from 
fog and long scale of gradation. 


Concentrated Paramidophenol Developer 


Distilled water..................... 4 drams 14.2 e.c. 
Sodium sulphite .................. 60 grains 3.8 grams 
Acid-sodium bisulphite, com- 
mercial solution............... 
Paramidophenol hydrochlo- 


2drams cc. 


Mix the above chemicals in the order given, 
which will form a thin white paste. Add to the 


above, potassium or sodium hydrate, 50 grains, 
3.24 grams (pure stick caustic). 

The caustic will dissolve the paste if stirred 
in a graduate with a glass rod, and there should 
then be added sufficient distilled water to make 
the solution total 1 ounce, or 28 c.c. 


This clear 


solution will darken rapidly if left exposed to 
the air, and to improve the keeping-qualities, 
prepare some animal- or bone-charcoal by wash- 
ing a couple of spoonfuls of the pulverized 
charcoal in a graduate with 1 ounce of water 
acidulated with 1 dram of sulphuric acid. After 
the gas has ceased from being evolved, wash all 
acidulated water from the charcoal with clean 
water by pouring on, stirring and allowing the 
charcoal to settle several times. The charcoal 
should then be placed in two pieces of filter- 
paper which have been properly folded and 
fitted into a small glass funnel, and the concen- 
trated paramidophenol-solution filtered twice 
through this charcoal-filter into two 14-ounce 
vials and tightly stoppered. 

For papers, use 1 dram to 4 ounces of water, 
with 4 drops of a 10-percent solution of 
potassium bromide to each ounce of solution, or 
sufficient to keep the whites clear. For darker 
blacks, double the amount of developing-agent 
may be used in the same amount of water. For 
plates and films in a tray, use 2 drams of the 
developer, water 4 ounces, the developing-fac- 
tor being 30, or three minutes for the Paget 
panchromatic plate. If a tank is used, take 
2 drams of developer to every 121% ounces of 
water for thirty minutes at 65 degrees F. This 
will give soft, quick-printing negatives when the 
exposure has been correct. This is a 1 in 
50 proportion of dilution, and is correct for 
tank-development of the Paget negative, and is 
preferable to tray-development. 


The Paget Transparency 


In making the transparency, place in the 
printing-frame a sheet of clear glass, which 
should be about 4 x 5 size if the negative is 
314 x 414, then upon this lay a paper-mask cov- 
ering entirely the glass and having an opening 
in the mask about 4¢ inch smaller in all dimen- 
sions than a standard 314 x 4 lantern-slide. 
Adjust the Paget negative over this opening in 
the mask and then place the film-side of the un- 


exposed transparency-plate down on to the film 


of the negative, being careful that the edges of 
both are flush with each other, then clamp on 
the back of the printing-frame. The exposure 
will average about one second at a distance of 
2 feet from a gas-jet, or 16 candle-power incan- 
descent light; but as there is considerable va- 
riation in light-intensities of illuminants and 
densities of different workers’ negatives, it is 
impossible to foretell accurately what length of 
exposure will give every one the best results. 
Development of the transparency should be 
for brilliancy, care being taken to prevent too 
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great density, as this would preclude the finished 
slide from showing the colors properly in the 
lantern. The same developer as used for the 
negative will give excellent results if mixed in 
the following proportions : 


3 ounces 100 


Paramidophenol-solution 
Potassium bromide, 10-percent 
solution 


If the printing is determined correctly, de- 
velopment of the slide will be complete in one 
and one-half to two minutes. Fix thoroughly, 
and fifteen minutes in the same acid-alum hypo- 
bath as previously used for the negatives will 
ensure good, clean results. Wash at least 
fifteen minutes in running water and then dry 
inarack. After drying, take a fine file and 
carefully remove any hardened gelatine on the 
edges of the slide, and also carefully dust off 
any particles from the gelatine surface to pre- 
vent scratching the face of the slide or the 
viewing-screen when mounting them together. 

It is very easy now to obtain the natural- 
color picture by the simple addition of one of 
the viewing-screens, which is almost identical 
in character to the taking-screen, placing the 
prepared surface of the screen in contact with 
the dry film-side of the lantern-slide, having 
the screen nearest you. By transmitted light 
colors will be seen, and these colors appear as 


squares of varying size if one plate is revolved 


upon the other. Continuing this movement, 
these squares become larger, all pattern finally 
disappears and solid color predominates. The 
writer’s method of registering the viewing- 
screen and the lantern-slide or transparency 
may well be adopted, as it has been found to 
be comparatively easy. Carefully line all edges 
evenly of the screen and transparency, then 
with the left-hand finger and thumb only, grasp 
the two plates together at their centers, your 
thumb being on the middle surface of the 
screen-plate towards you. while your finger 
reaches around to the other side. With the 
finger and thumb of the right hand gently twist 
very slightly by any corner the two plates upon 
each other until a solid color is seen all over the 
image; green preferred, providing this is one 
of the principal colors of the view. 

Having secured this, complete one color, still 
holding the two plates firmly by their cen- 
ters ; extend your arm and, while looking 
through the plates squarely, tilt the surface 
slightly towards you, first the top, then the 
bottom, and lastly one side. This angular 
movement should not exceed one-half of an 
inch and at one of these four positions there 


will be seen the image in its true natural colors. 
If, when tilting an edge towards you, the 
proper colors are seen, the screen should be 
very slightly moved in that direction by placing 
finger and thumb of the right hand at the edges 
of the two screens and pushing one past the 
other by a slight movement from side to side 
or from top to bottom until, when looking 
squarely through the image, the colors are seen 
to be correct and remain so even when the 
plate is tilted slightly. 

It is preferable to do this work by daylight, 
using the reflected light from the sky on to a 
piece of white paper or mirror, or by holding 
the plates to the upper sash of the window. 

If it is desired to use artificial light, a piece 
of black cardboard about 12 inches square may 
have a 3-inch square opening cut in the center, 
and with a ground-glass fastened to the hole it 
is possible with a strong Tungsten electric light 
or Welsbach type of gas-light to arrange the 
viewing-screen and the transparency as well as 
though one had daylight. Place four strong 
metal clips one on each corner, clamping the plate 
and screen, or fasten in a lantern-slide vise, 
and then touch at about four places with a drop 
of LePage’s glue the edges of both screen and 
plate, and thus prevent either one moving while 
putting the black binding-strips in place along 
the edges, as you would any lantern-slide. 

The ability to judge a natural-color lantern- 
slide will be acquired rapidly if careful exam- 
ination is made of every slide produced by the 
worker. If those parts known to be pure white, 
a white collar or dress, for example, show in 
the finished slide pure white and free from any 
tint of color, and if the blacks are shown as 
black, then look carefully at the grays also, and 
if these three portions are free from any pre- 
dominating tints, you may feel certain that your 
color-slide is very nearly perfect in coloring. 

In making this examination, be sure that you 
are free from reflected light from trees or 
lawns. Red buildings nearby might also cause 
a false impression when looking through a slide 
in their direction. The examination is best 
made by light direct from the sky or through a 
white sheet of tissue-paper in the upper sash of 
the window. 

These are superb and simple processes, and 
it is impossible to conceive of a more valuable 
or prettier present than one of these color- 
pictures, either lantern-slide or transparency. 
Many a heart can be gladdened with a natural- 
color portrait of a loved one, and a beautiful 
color-picture of the old home when the gardens 
were in bloom will bring joy to some lonesome 
one far away. 
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Wanted — A Uniform System of Plate-Testing 


E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


birthplace of popular photography, the 
country that has done more than any other 
to place within the reach of the world’s people 
the means of making photographs at low cost, 
there is absolutely no recognized system of test- 


T is curious that here in America, the 


ing plates. Every maker adopts some system 
of his own and marks his plates “ slow,” “ fast ” 
or “extra fast,” and gives in his booklet the 
ratio of these speeds — more or less correctly. 
But if one wants to try the plate of another 
maker, there is absolutely no relation between 
the designations of the two makers, nor can one 


translate the one into the other without actual 
trial. 

As an excellent example of the extraordinary 
want of system now extant, I will cite the fol- 
lowing case: A plate-maker issues three fast 
plates, that I will call 1, 2 and 3, and states 
that the ratio of their speeds is 1, 114, 214. 
The actual speeds are 1, 214, 134. What sys- 
tem is adopted by this maker for testing in his 
factory I do not, of course, know, but I can 
give a very good guess. Plate 2 is really a fast 
plate, which gives exceptionally high density 
and works very cleanly. Plate 3 is what is 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 


generally known as a soft-working plate. It 
will not give great density and naturally fore- 
ing it produces fog, the result being that nine 
out of every ten users would say that it was 
the faster plate of the two, and assume that the 
negatives were overexposed, whilst the real 
trouble is that this plate has not got the “ guts,” 
and though of lower speed looks the faster. 

In the studio, plate 3 seems the faster, because 
it does not give blocked up highlights nor very 
clean shadows. The result being that in the 
hands of the average operator the latter plate 
will give the better print, although if the oper- 
ator knew enough plate 2 would enable him 
actually to cut down his exposures if he only 
knew how to manipulate this plate properly. 

In England, the Hurter and Driffield system 
has been almost universally adopted for speed- 


HOWARD D. BEACH 


testing, whilst on the continent of Europe the 


Scheiner system is used. On_ theoretical 
grounds, into which we need not enter, the 
latter is defective. The former system is also 
defective, unless used strictly according to the 
rules laid down by Hurter and Driffield. 

The grave trouble ahead of the adoption of 
any common system is that, without a univer- 
sally recognized center that shall be responsible 
for the checking of the readings, we might very 
soon obtain precisely the same state of affairs 
which is now prevalent in England ; that is to 
say, whilst the H. & D. system is used by all, 
yet every maker adopts his own particular 
method of reading the results. The conse- 
quence of this is that a plate may be advertised 
as possessing a speed of 350, whereas actually 
it is about 200. 
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This trouble, of course, is due to the fact that 
plate-users have acquired the idea that a high- 
speed plate is the best, and makers, feeling this, 
have just boosted their numbers in the hope of 
making greater sales. 

This bubble of speed can be at once pricked 
if the user will recognize that his negative is 
merely the means to an end and that end — the 
print. If with a given method of working a 
particular plate will give the most satisfactory 
result, and it is perfectly immaterial whether 
the printing-process be carbon, platinum or a 
development paper, then the speed of the plate 
is absolutely a minor point. 

Now if this statement be true, then a uniform 
system of plate-speed testing is absolutely value- 
less. Nor can this be denied. The speed of a 
plate is not its only quality. What we want is 


WILLIAM C, NOETZEL 


a uniform system of plate-testing that will give 
us the speed, the contrast obtainable, the fog or 
absence of fog and the color-sensitiveness in 
absolute units, so that every user can choose the 
plate that is the most suitable for his work. 
Whether plate-makers generally would accept 
the readings of such a central testing-establish- 
ment is open to question. Some undoubtedly 
would, whereas others would not; but the 
plate-user would soon force even the most stub- 
born to fall into line, because after all it is the 
plate-user that controls the maker and not vice 
versa. — The American Annual of Photo- 
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NorTHING is as useful as comparison. 
Alfred Stevens. 
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The Goods and the Market 


FRANK MORRIS STEADMAN 


OULD you go out at harvest-time 

\ \ ] and try to sell pumpkins to a farmer? 
Bad market! But drop into Nome, 

Alaska, with a Zeppelin-load about the twenty- 
third of December. Plenty of loose gold-dust 
here, but no pumpkins, and the sight of those 


yellow globes raises a taste in the mouth that 


Nothing but good old pumpkin-pie 

Shall ever be able to satisfy ! 
Don’t be bashful about raising the prices. 
“Just hand over those two big fellows and 
don’t bother me with the change.” How things 
are divided over the face of the earth! The 
law of supply and demand is the first solid 
rock on which to build a healthy business. 
This matter of having a reception-room lady 
who is expert in selling people more than they 
want, while very good in its way, always strikes 
me as an artificial straining after business, and 
is distasteful to me compared to the more natural 
way of finding the people who are in sore need 
of what I can do for them. 

Whenever I think of “ supply and demand ” 
in photography, I am reminded of a winter 
spent with my old partner, Mr. Trager, in 
Texas. We landed in Houston and found 
photography in a most exceptional state of 
stagnation. One photographer had some little 
diamond-shaped photographs in his case and 
was advertising them at thirty-five cents per 
dozen. Also, he was hungry and his trousers 
were thin where they 
hit the chair. 

Westayed over night 
and the next day 
dropped down towards 
Galveston and branched 
off to the little town of 
Columbia, on the Brazos 
River. Here we found 
a little community 
which had not been 
visited by a photo- 
grapher for fifteen 
years, or, as they told 
us, “since the flood.” 
We did a very good 
business, besides having 
an interesting time in 
the little town. Along 
down the river we 


found another very A YUCATAN PATIO 


good place for a 
week’s stay, and 
at Velasco, on the 
Gulf, we also did 
well. 

From this town 
we made our first 
journey into Old 
Mexico, landing 
in the now his- 
toric place of 
Parras, Coahuila, 
in the north, the 
home of the 
Madero family. 
While spending 
five months here, 
studying Spanish 
and learning the 
nature of the 
people, in order 
to know how to 
deal with them effectively, without giving of- 
fense — business-ethics vary in different coun- 
tries — we did more work than we had ever done 
in two years before — mostly for the Madero 
family. 

I remember that the first order we took was 
one for one hundred pesos’ worth of photographs 
of a doctor’s daughter. We were astonished and 
quite fearful of ever being able to collect such 
a bill. In fact, it seemed to us quite foolish — 


A LITTLE FRIEND IN MERIDA 


F. M. STEADMAN 
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such had been our education in the States — for 
people to spend so much money on photographs. 
(We had always worked in small towns up to 
that time.) We were told not to worry, how- 
ever, as they did not consider it proper for them 
to send the money immediately as the trans- 
action would be entirely too commercial in its 
nature. Sure enough, in a week or so a servant 
brought us a fine new hundred-peso bill, to- 
gether with a letter of thanks and satisfaction 
for the work. 

When one realizes that, outside of the largest 
cities, and even in some studios in them, they 
are still making the little card-photographs (for 
the small-sized openings in the old family-albums) 
and that the photographer has no opportunity 
to see modern work or to keep up to the times 
and, on the other hand, that in all these com- 
munities live at least a few very wealthy people, 
one can easily guess the relation of such condi- 
tions to the work of home-portraiture. 

Mexico now is not to be thought of as a field 
for the American photographer ; but these con- 
ditions must, of course, change in time. The 
whole of Central and South America, however, 
presents such a field, and among the things essen- 
tial to success are —a knowledge of the language ; 
a wholesome, not affected, respect for the good 
qualities of the people ; a knowledge of how to 
deal with them according to their own ideas of 
what is gentlemanly ; the ability to satisfy their 
good natural taste; a knowledge of lighting in 
nature that will make possible the production 
of good, normal photography at all times and 
under widely varying conditions; a light appa- 
ratus for films so that supplies can come by mail, 


IN THE SUBURBS OF MERIDA 


“ PARA LOS CABALLOS ” 


F. M. STEADMAN 


and, of course, the ability to retouch and finish 
one’s work well. 

A properly-conducted campaign in South 
America, with facilities to finish the very latest 
style of work, to color it in oil, ete., would be 
an undertaking to de- 
light the spirit of a man 
who loves to explore and 
who seeks adventure. 

Mexico has spoiled 
me for soliciting here in 
the States. It goes 
against my good judg- 
ment to start out and so- 
licit people who have at 
hand a superabundance 
of studios to which they 
are continually invited 
to go. 

Me for the people 
who need me! The deep- 
est and strongest key in 
the music of home-por- 
traiture sounds to me 
like this, “ Find the spot 
on the earth where your 
work is really needed.” 
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Softening the Definition when Making Enlargements 


conditions will he be at all likely to want 

a well-defined picture — a lantern-slide, for 
instance —then there is no reason why he 
should not put out of focus the ground-glass 
picture just as much as he thinks will be desir- 
able when the softened negative is enlarged. 
But it is quite likely that he has in his mind’s 
eye a fairly sharp lantern-slide, and also a 
somewhat softened bromide enlargement. In 
that case he will aim at getting a sharp nega- 
tive, because, as the showman said, “ You can 
pay without coming into my show if you like, 
but you cannot come in without paying ;” that 
is to say, from a sharp negative you can make 
an unsharp print (slide or enlargement), but you 
cannot make a sharp print from an unsharp 
negative. The question now is as to which of 
the various methods at our disposal for soften- 
ing the image shall we use? Let us glance at 
some of them, as each has its advantages. 

(1) We can deliberately put the easel-picture 
out of focus, as much or little as we please. 

(2) We can do this, and during the exposure 
rack the lens to and fro, thus giving a special 
kind of softening-effect, which is by no means 
unpleasing in some cases. 

(3) We can make part of the exposure with 
the image in sharp focus, and part with it 
slightly out of focus. This method deserves 
special attention at the hands of those interested 
in portraiture. 

(4) We can focus sharply, and then overlay 
the paper on the easel with a sheet of stout 
plate glass. The central part of the underlying 
print will be but little affected, but the parts 
towards the edges and corners will be softened. 

(5) We all have observed the quivering image 
of a distant scene viewed through the warm 
ascending air-currents when the summer-sun 
shines on the sand-dunes, ete. This has given 
the hint of causing an ascending air-current in 
front of the lens by holding a foot or so below 
the lens a red-hot poker or small spirit-lamp. 

(6) Another curious suggestion is that of 
tying a piece of elastic to the lens — stretching 
the elastic slightly, and then twanging it, as one 
does a harp-string. 

(7) An ingenious smoker-friend puffs clouds 
of tobacco-smoke across the path of the pro- 
jected ray, 7.e., between the lens and easel, during 
the exposure. 

(8) Analogous in some degree is the plan of 
covering the projecting-lens with one or more 
thicknesses of chiffon — producing a light-scat- 


I: the worker is quite sure that under no 


tering effect. In both these two methods (7 
and 38) we have “scatter” as the softening-ele- 
ment. This tends to soften definition and light 
up the shadows. 

(9) These methods naturally lead to another 
method, which at first glance seems more simi- 
lar than is really the case. I refer to the plan 
of placing a woven fabric screen, e.g., bolting- 
cloth, milling-silk, net, chiffon, canvas, ete., and 
any other open-mesh material, either in contact 
with or within a short distance of the paper on 
the easel. Here there is a Jittle scattering- 
effect, but this is slight compared with the 
shadow-effect. Each thread or knot of the 
fabric hides the underlying paper, and casts 
more or less of a light shadow. Thus a dark 
patch is cut up by light lines and angle-corners. 
The closer the fabric or screen to the paper, the 
smaller and sharper the light shadow-image of 
each thread. Thus there is an essential practi- 
eal difference between lightening a shadow by 
scattering light all over it (7, 8) and breaking 
it up into light and dark small patches. 

(10) With the idea of shortening exposures 
with artificial light, it is very usual to employ 
a modern anastigmat of large aperture, F/4.5 
for example, or a still more rapid portrait-com- 
bination. Many readers may object to using 
their expensive anastigmat lenses for enlarging- 
purposes, but it is remarkable that while some 
will use a lens of this character for obtaining 
the original negative, they will promptly dis- 
count the good results thus secured by enlarg- 
ing with a lens of indifferent quality. There is 
another reason also to be given in favor of the 
large-aperture anastigmat for enlarging, or very 
large aperture portrait-lens of good quality ; 
and that is, the roundness of modeling and 
breadth that are obtained in the enlargement 
when the biggest aperture is used and the image 
is focused as sharply as possible. This peculiar 
quality in the enlargement appears to be due to 
a certain lateral spreading of the light that 
occurs only when a very big aperture is used, 
and the result, even from a hard and perfectly 
sharp negative, is very soft and pleasing. 

(11) A result akin to that described in the 
preceding paragraph, but giving more diffusion 
and, at the same time, a delightful and charac- 
teristic effect, is that obtained with one of the 
new semi-achromatic lenses, such as the “ Port- 
Land.” This lens is of single construction and 
works at a large aperture. For direct work in 
the camera it produces negatives of beautiful 
quality, both for portraiture and landscape, and 
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this quality can be conferred on the enlarge- 
ment by using the lens when enlarging from a 
quite sharp negative; although it should be 
borne in mind that to obtain the best results the 
enlargement should be made from a positive, 
and prints then made from the enlarged negative. 

(12) At the other end of the financial scale 
we can buy for about sixpence or so a single 
uncorrected and unmounted spectacle-lens of 
about any desired focal length. The handy 
man can easily make of card and glue a mount 
and stops. Now, a single lens of this kind, 
stopped down to F/11 or F/16, is quite a char- 
acteristic tool, giving a quality of its own with 
apparently sharper definition in the center than 
the edges, or vice versa. 

(13) Yet another method is the double stop. 
This may be most conveniently employed in 
those lenses which have a slot cut in the tube 
for the insertion of a loose Waterhouse stop. 


A piece of thin, stiff black paper is cut of size 
to fit the slot. By way of example let us 
suppose an 8-inch focus lens, so that F/8 stop 
would be 1 inch in diameter. We now cut out 
a circle of this size. Then to the black paper 
we fix a piece of quite clean and flat white or 
clear gelatine. Out of the center of this is cut 
a circular opening 14 inch in diameter. An- 
other plan is to coat a piece of polished glass 
with enamel collodion, let it set, and now wash 
it until it is no longer greasy in appearance, and 
then dry it. Take the black paper with the 
l-inch opening, and with a paint-brush run a 
ring around the opening, and lay this side down 
on the collodion on the glass. The paper is 
thus cemented to the collodion film. The two 
are stripped, and the small central hole cut in 
the center. This gives an effect comparable to 
that obtained by method 3.— The Amateur 
Photographer. 


The Early Days of the Motion-Picture 


DR. ROBERT GRAU 


that the question as to who invented the 

kinematograph is one that has not yet 
been truthfully answered. Perhaps the great- 
est credit is due to Eadweard Muybridge, of 
Oakland, Cal., who, at the request of the late 
Governor Leland Stanford, made numerous 
pictures of the governor’s celebrated  trotter, 
Occident, the first horse to trot a mile in two 
minutes and twenty seconds. Occident was the 
pride of the governor, and he engaged Muy- 
bridge to photograph the horse in various 
positions. In making a series of snapshots of 
the horse’s actions, Muybridge was able to show 
his motion. In order to satisfy his employer’s 
wishes he evolved a novel scheme of placing a 
number of cameras side by side in a line cover- 
ing at least one-third of a mile. From these 
cameras he stretched silk threads across the 
track at about the height of the trotter’s knee. 
Each camera made a distinct picture of the 
horse and, by putting them together and riffling 
with the thumb, the illusion was produced of 
the horse being in motion. 

In 1885, almost a decade before the kine- 
matograph was demonstrated at Keith’s Thea- 
ters, Muybridge sailed for England and there, 
associated with half a dozen others, he evolved 
the first motion-picture camera. A year later 


T: will be interesting to the layman to learn 


some of these cameras reached this country. 
In 1887, the Patent-Office at Washington be- 


gan to receive applications from a large number 
of inventors who desired patents for apparatus 
for taking- and projecting-purposes. In 1893, 
the Edison Company introduced to the public 
its Kinetoscope and this began the motion- 
picture movement. In 1895, Herman Casler, 
of Canastota, N. Y., introduced the Biograph. 
In 1896, at the Eden Musée, New York City, 
the Lumitres, of Lyons, France, showed for the 
first time a camera and projecting-machine 
known as the Kinematograph, and it was this 
device which really revolutionized the industry, 
in that the flicker was less apparent in their 
pictures and the clarity of the pictures was 
greatly enhanced. Nevertheless these were 
decidedly primitive days in the progress of 
kinematography. 


A MAN may be a great artist without being a 
great technician, provided he has something to 
express ; but the finest technique will leave us 
cold if it expresses no spiritual quality. In 
short, technique may be regarded as a tool, and 
it is as foolish for a man to refine it beyond his 
needs as it would be for a machinist to insist on 
using the tools of a watchmaker, whereas the 
watchmaker could not work successfully with 
the coarser appliances. — Paul Lewis Anderson 
in Pictorial Landscape-Photography. 
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RECENT issue (April, of 
A Exa contained a description of a process 

by which chloride or bromide develop- 
ing-vut papers may be sepia-toned by immersion 
in a bath in which newly-generated sulphur 
combines —in some manner not yet fully de- 
termined — with the silver of the photographic 
image on the paper, so that a subsequent action 
of water turns the unknown compound into sil- 
ver sulphide which constitutes the image of a 
fully sepia-toned print. This process, in one 
form or another, is probably known to most of 
the readers who are seriously following devel- 
opments in photographic processes, although all 
may not have taken the trouble to make experi- 
ments of their own. It is an extremely inter- 
esting process, however, and a modified method, 
which will be described below, is well worth the 
somewhat longer wait for the finished picture, 
when one considers the decidedly agreeable 
tones and lack of discoloration to the high- 
lights that is sometimes apparent when employ- 
ing potassium ferricyanide followed by sodium 
sulphide. This discoloration is hidden, to a 
great extent, when employing cream-colored 
papers, such as Royal Bromide, but the yellow- 
ish tints in the highlights generally spoil an 
otherwise good print on white paper. 

When to a solution of ordinary hypo is added 
an acid — preferably hydrochloric acid — sul- 
phur is precipitated at once in coarse grains 
which soon settle to the bottom of the vessel. 
If, however, even a small quantity of gelatine 
is dissolved with the hypo-solution, the sulphur 
grains will be finer, will be precipitated giad- 
ually, and will not settle except after long stand- 
ing. The gelatine solution employed may be 
so weak that it will not set even after several 
days. The writer’s first experiments in this 
direction were with such a gelatinous solution 
of about twenty per cent hypo, adding a caleu- 
lated amount of HCl exactly to combine with 
all the hyposulphite of soda in the solution. 
This seems unnecessary, however, as an excess 
of one or the other of the chemicals seems to 
have no influence on the result. A print im- 
mersed in this emulsion for ten to fifteen min- 
utes would turn to a fine brown color after being 
washed in running water for a couple of hours. 
If the same emulsion were used after twenty- 
four hours’ standing, however, there would be 
no apparent effect on the black and white print. 
This seems to prove that the acting agent will 


An Acid Toning-Process for Developing-out Papers 
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combine with the silver in statu nascendi ; while 
we presume that this agent is free sulphur, it 
has yet to be proved that sulphur dioxide is not 
the agent, this being liberated at the same time. 
The only reason for this argument is the fact 
that the change of color (silver to silver sul- 
phide) takes place only after the print has been 
immersed in the emulsion while sulphur and sul- 
phur dioxide are being liberated, and although 
we know that many elements have the power 
of combining direct in statu nascendi, but not 
after they are liberated, the sulphur dioxide 
(not an element), which may be considered in 
solution as a weak acid H,SO,, may have the 
same power in statu nascendi, and form a sub- 
salt with the silver, black in color and not visi- 
bly different from reduced silver, and which 
the continued action of water will reduce to 
Ag.S. It is unthinkable that sulphur should 
combine directly with silver without changing 
color at once. It occurred to me, however, 
that if the silver can be acted upon in this man- 
ner by being immersed in a gelatinous solution, 
I might as well use the gelatine already in the 
paper for the support of the chemicals employed. 
Following this theory, a number of experiments 
were carried out, until the following method 
was found to give reliable results : 

Soak the finished and dry print for ten min- 
utes (if hardened in acid-hypo, say fifteen min- 
utes) in a fresh solution of sodium hyposulphite 
of a proportion of about 1 ounce of hypo to 
4 ounces of water. If the solution is colder 
than 65 degrees F., soak somewhat longer. Pro- 
longed immersion will reduce the print percep- 
tibly ; and if two prints cling together for any 
length of time, uneven toning will result. After 
soaking, drain off all superfluous hypo, and 
pour into the tray a mixture of 4 drams of pure 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and 10 ounces 
of water. This solution should be preferably 
at about 70 degrees F. Rock the tray for five 
minutes, and ensure even covering of each 
print of the HCl solution. After this treat- 
ment no visible change has taken place; pour 
out the acid solution, which now has a milky 
appearance, and wash the print for an hour in 
running water, which will free the paper of any 
acid that has soaked in, and the print can now 
either remain in the running water or be trans- 
ferred to a tray of clean water, where it should 
remain until the complete change of color has 
taken place. In winter, in a cold room, with 
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water at 40 to 50 degrees, the change will take 
place after ten to fifteen hours, whereas in warm 
weather it may take only one hour. If the im- 
mersion in the hypo-bath has been too short, 
the deep shadow-portions will not have ab- 
sorbed as much as the lighter shades, particu- 
larly if the print has been hardened while being 
fixed, and the middle-tones will turn light brown 
while the shadows remain black. If, after a 
short washing, the print is taken up and dried, 
it will remain black and white, and although 
experiments have not been carried on te prove 
it, it is possible that the toning will take place, 
due to the moisture in the air, after several 
months or more. It occurred, in the writer’s 
experience, that a Regular Velox print, contain- 
ing large and deep shadow-portions, was hung 
up to dry after having been treated as above de- 
scribed and washed for four hours in cold water 
without showing any sign of change in tone, re- 
mained in this dry state for two weeks, and was 
then immersed to a little over half its width in 
a tumbler of water. Within twelve hours (and 
possibly before this) the immersed half had 
toned to a beautiful brown, and upon reversing 
the position, with the black and white half in 
the water, the whole print had turned within 
the next day to an even brown, showing no sign 
of a streak where the center portion had been 
immersed twice as long as the ends. This 


proves that the toning reaches a certain degree 
beyond which it will tone no further, and 
this, moreover, is proved by keeping a print 
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immersed in water for a whole week, when 
it will neither fade nor become reduced. A 
print that shows signs of reducing has been 
in the hypo-bath too long, or the bath has 
been too strong or too warm. The weak hy- 
drochloric acid bath seems to have no bad 
effect, except that prolonged immersion or too 
warm a bath will cause frilling at the edges 
when the print has not been hardened. The 
final tone is not dependent upon the accurate 
strength of the hypo- or acid-bath if the change 
of tone is complete; but like ordinary sulphide 
toning is dependent upon the emulsion, the orig- 
inal developer used, and the extent to which 
development has been carried out, full, strong 
development giving the best results. A flat 
negative that gives but little contrast in the 
print or enlargement is no more desirable for this 
process than for ordinary sulphide toning ; but 
the results are better by the acid-method, i.e. 
the resulting color is more pleasing to the eye. 

An enlargement made by the writer on 
P. M. C. No. 2 bromide paper, size 11x 14 
inches, was toned by the acid-method described, 
framed, and given away as a present in May, 
last year. Twelve months later he had occa- 
sion to examine critically the same picture and 
found no signs or defects that would bring in 
question the permanency of the image formed 
by this toning-process. 


ALL real talent is tact. — H. Taine. 


FRANZ OTTO KOCH 
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N order to get the 
I greatest amount 

of pleasure and 
satisfaction from the 
use of one’s camera, 
there should be as 
many annoying details 
eliminated from the 
operation thereof as 
possible. Having read 
a good deal about the 
joys to be derived from 
the use of the Graflex 
and other reflecting- 
cameras, and the ease 
with which one could 
compose a landscape or other view on the 
ground-glass, with the possibility of moving 
about to note the changes in composition, ete., 
brought about by any changed position, all with- 
out the bother of setting up the tripod and 
fussing with the focusing-cloth, I decided that I 
just had to have one of those beautiful instru- 
ments. But, having consulted my bank-account 
and having calculated the balance after making 
a few additions to, and a few more deductions 
from, it, I decided that the purchase of one of 
these instruments was out of the question. Then 
I decided to make the best of what I had, and 
will endeavor to describe the construction of an 
attachment that makes the ordinary camera 
“almost a Graflex,” and makes it possible for 
any one else to enjoy this form of photography 
who would not consider it wise to invest in the 
high-priced reflecting-camera. 

The camera for which my attachment was 
made is the 4 x 5 Revolving-Back Graphic 
fitted with an anastigmat lens of 7-inch focus, 
F/5.6, and the dimensions shown on the draw- 
ings are for a 4x 5 camera. Cameras in other 
sizes would require a different sized attach- 
ment, and the dimensions for them can be 
easily estimated or calculated. 

The attachment consists of a mirror attached 
to the little “door” behind the ground-glass, 
and held at an angle of about fifty degrees 
with the vertical, to reflect the rays of light 
from the ground-glass upwards to the eyes of 
the operator; a “ hood ” surrounding the mirror 
to exclude all light that might enter and fall 
upon the ground-glass, and means for holding 
the different parts together. 

The “hood” can be detached and folded for 


A Reflecting-Hood for the View-Camera 


H. E. BALFOUR 


THE HOOD AND ITS USE 


carrying in the pocket 
or in the camera-case, 
and is shown open in 
the side-view, Fig. 1; 
Fig. 2 is a front-view 
of same, and Fig. 3 


shows the hood ” 
folded ready for carry- 
ing. Fig. 6 is a verti- 
cal “ section” through 
the “back” and the 
ground-glass frame of 
the camera, showing 
clearly the position of 
the _reflecting-mirror 
“B” on the door “D.” 

The first thing to do is to cut out a piece of 
thin plate-glass mirror to fit loosely inside the 
opening behind the ground-glass, then bind it 
to a piece of good mounting-board the same 
size as the mirror, with passe-partout binding. 
Now remove the door from the back, and place 
the hinges on the inside of the door, and round 
off the outside corner as shown in “ F,” Fig. 6. 
Having attached the door to the back with the 
hinges in the new position, locate the mirror in 
the proper position on the door so that it will 
enter the space behind the ground-glass when 
the door is closed, and glue it securely in this 
position, first roughening the surface of the door 
where it is covered by the mirror to give a bet- 
ter “hold” for the glue. When the door is 
closed it will project about its own thickness 
from the back, so the little socket for the 
“ eatch,” “G,” Fig. 6, will have to be raised an 
equal amount. This can be accomplished by 
bending a piece of brass as shown in Fig. 7 and 
attaching with small serews, which will hold the 
door closed. 

To make the hood, cut from heavy mounting- 
board two side-pieces as shown in Fig. 5, and 
one back-piece, Fig. 4, the upper side of which 
is to be shaped to fit the face as shown. The 
angle of fifty degrees was arrived at by experi- 
ment and was found to be about right for this 
camera — other cameras might require a slightly 
different angle —a little experimenting after 
the mirror is glued on will show the best angle 
to use. Hold these parts in their correct; .- 
tive position as shown in Figs. 1 and 2,° h 
the sides at right angles to the back-piece, 1d 
glue on some black velvet previously cut a1 tle 
larger than the side- and back-pieces so as to 
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allow its being turned back over the edges and 
on to the outside for about one-quarter of an 
inch all around. Then place the front-piece, 
also of black velvet, across between the two 
side-pieces as shown in Fig. 2 and glue it to 
the outside of them; when this is all dry, the 
side-pieces should be folded over as shown in 
Fig. 3, and soft leather, cut to size and in one 
piece, should be glued to the outside, covering 
the turned-over edges of the velvet, and allowed 
to dry while the hood remains folded ; this will 
allow the hood to fold and unfold without strain- 
ing the leather, and the velvet on the inside 
having been glued in place while the hood was 
open will also allow the same easy operation. 
To hold the hood in position it will be necessary 
to place a screw-hook in the ground-glass frame 
and also one in the door, as shown in Fig. 6, 
and to stretch a rubber band of the right 
length between them. When the two side- 
pieces are placed against the door with the edge 
“EB,” Fig. 5, alongside the mirror and the 
projecting part “DE,” Fig. 5, against the 
ground-glass, the tension of the rubber band 


will hold all securely, and the apparatus is 
ready for business. 

A neater method of holding the door against 
the hood would be to attach a spiral spring 
along the bottom of the door, as shown in the 
large “section” in Fig. 8. The holder for the 
spring is made of thin brass, “A” and “G,” 
Fig. 8, and the “lugs,” “C” and “C,” turned 
up and a pin made from a wire nail pushed 
through the holes and the spring when in posi- 
tion, as shown in “G,” Fig. 8; this is screwed 
to the ground-glass frame, as shown in section 
in Fig. 8. The spring will always be in place 
and will not require renewing as the rubber 
band would. 

To get to work it is only necessary to have 
the hood in position, as shown in the photo- 
graph, open the shutter, point the camera 
towards the view chosen and apply the eyes to 
the top opening, when the image will appear 
“right side up and full size” and can be 
focused; stops can be changed and any 
other adjustments can be made while holding 
the camera in the hand, and when the final 


PERSPECTIVE VIEWS OF THE HOOD 
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DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


point of view has been decided upon, the holder 
ean be inserted, the shutter set and the expo- 
sure made while still holding the camera, by 
locating the view in the “finder”; or, as is 
customary, even with the reflecting-camera, for 
serious work the camera can be set upon the 
tripod to make the exposure, which is the bet- 
ter method, as it enables one to change the size 
of stop and “ think about” the proper exposure 
to give, without any danger of moving the 
camera and perhaps cutting off some important 
part of the view. 

With a leather strap attached to the sides of 
the camera, near the top, to carry it suspended 
from the shoulder, and a good level attached 
and adjusted, one has a first-class equipment 
and is enabled to do anything from the study 
of a flower at close range to catching the fire- 
engine as it tears by, and all with the least 
possible number of bothersome parts. 

The material necessary to construct this at- 
tachment consists of: thin plate-glass mirror, 
good black velvet, some soft black leather, 
heavy mounting-board, a piece of thin brass 
(Fig. 8), a small spiral spring (quite stiff), 
some small screws, glue and _passe-partout 
binding. This attachment has been in constant 
use by the writer for about four years, and he 


has derived a great deal of pleasure from it, and 
hopes that others who wish to construct one 
may be as well pleased with results. 


Drying Negatives 


WHEN it is a question of finishing a negative 
in the quickest possible time, the drying is done 
usually by artificial means. There are various 
ways to dry the gelatine coating quickly ; but 
extreme speed is not always necessary, and, 
besides, one is not disposed to go to much extra 
expense even if some shortening of time is 
required. 

The easiest and best way to dry a negative 
is to stand it in a place where there is a good 
draught of air, as near an open window, or in 
the breeze of an electric fan. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, when a negative is dried in a room 
where there is a moderate change of air, the 
operation will take about three hours; but if 
the room is in use, care should be taken that 
there is no dust floating in the atmosphere that 
would settle on the plate. If particles of dust 
attach themselves to the wet gelatine film, they 
adhere very firmly, and they can be removed 
later only by again soaking the negatives and 
wiping them off with a wad of absorbent cotton. 
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PORTRAIT 


If negatives are placed in a warm, closed room, 
they dry very slowly, and the coating may suf- 
fer in consequence. If the drying is dragged 
out extremely long, say eighteen hours or more, 
chemical decomposition is likely to take place. 
This makes itself known by a distinctly percep- 
tible odor given off by the gelatine. When this 
condition occurs, the gelatine becomes granu- 
lated, and although the change of structure is 
seldom noticeable in contact-prints, in an en- 
largement it becomes plainly visible. 

On hot summer-days, when the air is still 
and sultry and extraordinarily moist, it is 
almost saturated with vapor, and any absorp- 
tion of water from a wet negative must neces- 
sarily take place very slowly. On such days 


ANONYMOUS 


many amateurs who want their negatives fin- 
ished in a hurry, and have no electric fan at 
their disposal, use an alcohol bath. This 
method, however, is unreliable and is apt to 
cause trouble. When the water is rapidly with- 
drawn from the negative by soaking in alcohol, 
the film shrinks so quickly that cracks are apt 
to appear. Moreover, if a trace of hyposul- 
phite happens to remain, the coating will be- 
come streaky or spotty as soon as it comes in 
contact with the alcohol. Spots are also likely 
to be produced if impure alcohol is used. An- 
other and more important disadvantage with 
alcohol is that it renders the gelatine film hard 
or horny. Wood spirit should never be em- 
ployed. — Photographische Rundschau. 
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EDITORIAL 


Avoiding Distortion in Portraiture 


HERE are amateurs who still believe that, 

even with their own regular equipment, 
they can equal the best professional work in por- 
traiture. Admitting that the talented amateur, 
with his eminent advantages in spontaneity and 
originality, frequently surpasses the high-class 
professional practitioner, it has yet to be shown 
that he bests him in the technical side of the 
art. Here the professional excels because of 
the high efficiency and latitude of his apparatus, 
and the conditions of light and room at his com- 
mand, not to mention his long training and ex- 
perience. With him it is not a question of 
lightness and compactness of equipment — fac- 
tors which are well in their proper place — but 
rather of extreme efficiency, regardless of bulk 
and weight. For instance, the camera — pref- 
erably one adapted to 8 x 10 plates — with a 
number of double plateholders rests on a sub- 
stantial stand — not a tripod — that can be 
raised or lowered easily, the combined weight 
being seventy pounds and upwards. To this 
should be added a regular portrait-objective, 
which sometimes attains the caliber of a small- 
sized cannon, but which, on account of its 
peculiar optical construction, has not only great 
light-transmitting power, but imparts to the re- 
sult a round, plastic effect, combined with accu- 
racy of drawing, true perspective and softness 
of texture that make the portrait a living, 
breathing thing. Of course, this much-desired 
end is due considerably to the skilful use of the 
light, of which there must be an abundance and 
which should always be under the artist’s abso- 
lute control. 

True, the professional is often guilty of using 
habitually a short-focus portrait-lens, but this is 
because his studio is of insufficient length, and 
portraits made in such circumstances generally 
betray the lack of perfect drawing. What is true 
of the restricted professional is equally true of the 
amateur who, ignorantly or knowingly, employs a 
lens not suited to portraiture. The enlarging of 
such improperly made portraits only magnifies 
their deficiencies. One of our friends began his 


photographic career twenty years ago, provided 
with a plain 5 x 7 portrait-camera and a regular 
portrait-lens of 10-inch focus — a bulky outfit, to 
be sure; but his portraits possess a roundness, a 
lifelike quality, that makes them pleasing and 


distinctive compared to others that are flat, in- 
animate and without interest. 

There are other advantages that are included 
in a well-furnished professional studio; but the 
most important of them have been mentioned. 
As the lens is plainly the most important item 
of the outfit, the student will find it profitable to 
examine the qualities of such pictures — por- 
traits and genres — as “ Kathryn” (August, 
1914); “A _ Ticklish Subject” (November, 
1914); “Prof. George H. Bartlett’? (Decem- 
ber, 1914) ; Meditation,” Vesper Bell,” The 
Sisters’ and “ Virtuoso” (January, 1915), and 
* An American Boy,” “ Memories ” and “ Grand- 
mother’s Wedding-Gown” (February, 1915), 
each of which was made with a portrait-objective 
of an average focal length of over 15 inches 
and directly on 8 x 10 and smaller plates. This 
accounts for the perfect delineation and other 
delightful qualities of these artistic achievements 
and which could scarcely have been obtained 
with lenses of shorter focus. From the data 
which were published in connection with “ Kath- 
ryn” and “The Sisters,” it will be seen that 
these satisfactory portraits were made by ama- 
teurs with adequate apparatus, and under favor- 
able conditions of room and light — in fact, in the 
studio of the Capital Camera Club, which is 
virtually a high-class professional atelier. 

Instead of essaying difficult tasks such as 
these, with compact equipment designed only 
for general work, the amateur should content 
himself with the making of small portraits — 
miniatures — which, printed on suitable papers, 
are very pleasing; and when these small por- 
traits are produced with a long-focus lens which 
is in relative proportion to the size of the plate 
or film — as in large professional portraiture — 
they may be enlarged without any fear of linear 
distortion. If, however, the amateur desires to 
practise portraiture on a larger scale, he may 
procure a strong, long-extension camera, a fine 
old portrait-lens of the Petzval type and a light, 
collapsible wooden camera-stand; he will dis- 
cover that a one-inch head is not so terrible a 
thing, after all, although an achievement well- 
nigh impossible with his handy pocket-camera. 
Yet, if he be made to understand his shortecom- 
ings in posing and lighting, he will see the need 
of an artistic education and the right sort of 
practical experience before he can hope to cross 
swords with the professional expert. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all — to ParTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 


383 Boylston Street, 


oston, U. S. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer or 
manufacturer who advertises in Pooto-ERa, or in books. 
If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have a solid 
silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically ted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Puoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 


to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of Paoro-Era. 


Awards — My Home 
Closed December 31, 1914 


First Prize: Alexander Murray. 

Second Prize: Will G. Helwig. 

Third Prize: L. A. Olsen. 

Honorable Mention: Pierre S. Boisse, Chas. E. Eps- 
worth, A. B. Mears, Guy E. Osborne. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Mrs. Charles S. Hayden, Frank- 
lin I. Jordon, Walter J. Klein, James Martin, Louis R. 
Murray, Dr. Charles B. Piper, W. H. Rabe, W. T. 
Starr, Ed. Terrible. 


Subjects for Competition 


“General.”’ Closes February 28. 

“ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 

“Interiors with Figures.” Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 

Landscapes with Figures.”’ Closes June 30. 
“ Outdoor-Sports.” Closes July 31. 

“ Public Buildings.” Closes August 31. 
“Clouds in Landscape.” Closes September 30. 
“ Garden-Scenes.”’ . Closes October 31. 

‘‘ Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes November 30. 

“ Winter Street-Scenes.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


THE introduction of figures into landscape-work in- 
creases the number of emotions that may be expressed, 
adding fear, despair, love and others, and at the same 
time facilitating the expression of those that can be 
conveyed by pure landscape ; for if a figure expresses 
by its attitude any emotion, the influence on the specta- 
tor may be considerable.— Paul Lewis Anderson in 
Pictorial Landscape- Photography. 
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Interiors with Figures — Photo-Era 
Competition 


Closes April 30, 1915 


Ir is sometimes a little hard to tell just where the 
dividing-line should be drawn between the “ portrait ”’ 
proper, and the “genre” composition. “ Interiors with 
figures seem rather to overlap both of the others. For 
the purposes of this competition we may consider that 
figures may be either in the portrait or the “ story-tell- 
ing” class, so long as the “interior ” is in sufficient evi- 
dence. The old Dutch masters have given us some of our 
finest compositions of this type, and there could hardly be 
a better preparation for work of this sort than a study of 
famous paintings. 

You will find as a rule that where figures are intro- 
duced the interest centers in them, even in some of the 
quaint old Dutch pictures where almost the whole home 
seems to be included. I recall one in particular where 
one seems to be looking from one room into another which 
is large and high and rather bare, but lighted by the sun- 
light which streams in through the windows. Through 
the open door one looks into the kitchen and again through 
the door or window into the yard beyond. In the kitchen 
a woman is busy washing dishes, but her back is turned 
and one notices her only incidentally, for in spite of all 
this expansive setting the interest centers in the little fig- 
ure of the housewife seated in the sunlight of the larger 
room sorting linen. 

I would not advise the camera-artist, however, to at- 
tempt a setting of such spaciousness. He might lack the 
skill of an old master in concentrating the interest just 
where he wished ; far better to follow such examples of 
simplicity as the pictures of Josef Israels, whose portrayal 
of simple peasant-scenes is so charming. His setting is 
seldom more than a bare room with perhaps a rough fire- 
place, a table of crude workmanship and a common chair 
or two. The charm is in the naturalness and simple hon- 
esty of the peasant-figures which form his theme. 

Another picture that is a splendid example of appro- 
priateness in all details is one called “A Hopeless Dawn,” 
by Frank Bramley. The cold morning-light comes in 
through a window that looks out on the sea. Not one 
thing in the setting but is there for a purpose and helps 
to tell the story : the frugal meal still on the table; the 
candles guttered out on table and window-sill; the big 
Bible open on the window-seat, and the old clock on the 
wall — all help to tell of the sleepless night spent by the 
old mother and young wife in watching for the sailor-lad 
who has not returned from the sea. The keynote of artistic 
success in such work is the elimination of everything that 
does not help towards the expression of one’s idea. 

It would be far easier to obtain simple and pleasing 
compositions if one could start with a bare room and pu 
into it only the things desirable ; but, alas, the opposite 
course is nearly always the only possible one, and one 
must start with a room full of all sorts of things entirely 
foreign to one’s purpose, and from which one must weed 
out and weed out until only such things are left as are 
needed. In such a method of procedure one is not un- 
likely to leave in some one or more articles which “ look 
well” in the room or have beauty in themselves, but 
which, after all, detract from the perfection of the com- 
position instead of adding to it. 

Some of our modern painters seem to overlook this 
desideratum and lumber up their settings with articles 
which seem to have no reason for being there unless it be 
for the purpose of showing the skill of the artist in paint- 
ing them. Someti the models also seem to have no 
purpose save to look pretty and show their beautiful 
gowns. 


Now I have no quarrel with the model who is beauti- 
ful to look upon—on the contrary I know of nothing 
more charming and attractive than a beautiful face — but 
for the purpose we are now discussing the model need not 
be beautiful and must not be merely so, there should be 
some suggestion of action or of some reason for being in 
that particular place at that particular time. To be sure 
we have not the real peasant-type from which to choose 
our models ; but if we heed the slogan, “ back to the soil,” 
we find a characteristic American-type that is entirely 
worthy of being perpetuated. The camera cannot catch 
the dry wit and quaint dialect, but the whimsical expres- 
sion and homely garb are within its province and worthy 
of our lenses. 

The modern farm in the vicinity of a town of any size 
has lost much of its “farminess.” What with its tele- 
phone, automobile, electric lights and furnace it is only a 
detached village-home, and one must get back into the 
less frequented districts to find the old-fashioned farm- 
kitchen, with its big fireplace and unspoiled rural sim- 
plicity. Probably “mother” will want to put on her 
“Sunday clothes” and spoil the whole idea; but don’t 
allow her out of your sight, lest she reappear with 

*“ slicked-up ” hair or some detail out of key. Give her 
some familiar occupation to take her mind from the pain- 
ful fact that her picture is being taken. If the room is 
quiet and unencumbered with irrelevant things, the figure 
may be made to occupy a comparatively small part of the 
picture-space ; but if the background is too “ busy,” it will 
be better to include less and make the figure larger in 
proportion, only be sure that enough of the setting shows 
to take the composition out of the merely portrait-class. 

But perhaps one must use material that is near at 
hand, instead of going far afield in search of the primi- 
tive. The modern home is “ harking back ” to older and 
more simple ideas, and the Craftsman style of decoration, 
in particular, is as unobtrusive as one need desire. It is 
the houses of the Victorian era, with their figured wall- 
paper, ornate gilt-framed pictures and contorted furni- 
ture that give the photographer in search of the 
picturesque the very worst kind of a struggle, and he 
may find it absolutely ‘“ impossible.” 

The subjects that may be chosen are limitless. A fa- 
vorite theme with painters is the meal. What innumer- 
able instances one can recall! The father asking God’s 
blessing on the food; the mother feeding her brood ; 
father and mother at the table while the children feed the 
family-pets near by — and similar subjects without num- 
ber. Perhaps one reason is that the table forms a means 
of unifying the group and gives a reason for their being 
together. Anything which serves that purpose is equally 
legitimate ; but if more than one figure is introduced, 
something must be done to concentrate the interest and 
preserve unity. 

There are several ways of making the figures stand out 
from the background and draw the eye. The first is by 
the lighting. Obviously, if the room is kept in comparative 
darkness and the light concentrated on the figures, they 
will be given proper emphasis. The same effect may be 
secured by giving them light garments while the sur- 
roundings are dark, or reverse the scheme and use dark 
garments in a light setting — the result is the same. 

The position which they have in relation to the picture- 
space is also important. The center of a space is the 
weakest spot and should be avoided. A point one-third 
of the way from either margin is a strong position and 
may be strengthened by lines leading towards that point. 

When a group of any size is used, it is sometimes wise 
to divide it into two parts, but never equally ; the interest 
must be decidedly with one group or individual. In an 
old Dutch family-group by Metsu the seven figures are 
scattered over the entire picture-space, but there is no 
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question where the interest lies, for all the older mem- 
bers of the group have turned in amused interest to the 
young son of the family just entering from the left, hold- 
ing up a falcon. The one figure balances all the others 
and holds the interest because the attention of the others 
is directed towards it. 

Concentrate your interest, preserve unity, eliminate un- 
necessary details, and let us see your results. 

KATHERINE BinGHam. 


Orthochromatic Photography 


THE novice who hears his more advanced photographic 
friends discuss the matter of ray-screens or filters, and 
orthochromatic plates, may be puzzled to know what it is 
all about ; but although it may sound rather complex, it is 
in reality very simple. 

Perhaps you have been disappointed sometimes in find- 
ing the color-values all wrong, in some flower-picture ; for 
instance, where blossoms of red or yellow which looked 
very bright and stood out sharply from their surroundings 
were represented in your picture by so low a tone that 
they were hardly distinguishable from the green of the 
foliage. Or, perhaps, some attractive sky with floating 
white clouds may have come out a blank white expanse, 
or a dress of blue and white has shown no difference of 
tone. This is due to the fact that the ordinary photo- 
graphic plate is far more sensitive to the blue and violet 
rays than to the others, particularly red and yellow. For 
this reason the balance of color as we see it is upset, and the 
reds and yellows which appear so brilliant to the eye get 
too little exposure in proportion and come out dull and 
dark ; while the blues and violets are overexposed and 
clog up, coming out as dead white. 

Certain plates are chemically treated to aid in overcom- 
ing this and by themselves will help somewhat towards 
securing a more evenly balanced result ; but they are in- 
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tended for use with a ray-filter, and the two together give 
a far more truthful result. The ray-filter is a piece of 
yellow glass placed over the lens. This absorbs certain 
rays and allows others to pass, thus evening up the expo- 
sure. If too deep a color is used, however, the difference 
is over-corrected and the innocent blue sky is made to 
look dark and threatening. There is also a loss of atmos- 
phere and the distant blue hill is brought forward until it 
looks like a knoll in the neighboring pasture. 

A screen that lengthens the exposure only two or three 
times is better than a deeper one for most uses. The 
users of film-cartridges will find that they are very well 
corrected in this regard and render color-values far more 
accurately than the cheaper brands of plates. They are 
also comparatively free from halation — that spreading of 
light beyond the outline of an object which is the bane 
of plate-users. It is caused by the light reflected back 
into the emulsion from the back of the glass, and obviously 
the thin celluloid support would practically do away with 
it. The filter with films makes a splendid equipment for 
work when color-values are of importance. 

KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


A Lens-Hood 


A VERY economical way of constructing a lens-hood is 
to make use of the cardboard boxes or tubes in which 
incandescent gas-mantles are sold. Those for upright 
mantles are the best, as their length permits of their 
being cut down until the circle of illumination is just 
large enough to include the plate. The ordinary diame- 
ter of these tubes is just under 11% inches —a very fair 
average size for a lens — and it may be found that they 
will fit without further alteration. If not, strips of paper 
may be pasted inside or outside the tube. The whole 
should be coated inside with a “dead black” paint. — 
E. P. B. in Photography and Focus. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Combined Developers for Many Purposes 
I— Edinol-Hydro 


CoMBINATION developers possess certain advantages in 
embracing the characteristics of two reducing-agents of 
widely differing action. Hydroquinone figures in most 
of them as a rapid, hard-working, density-giving agent, 
whereas metol is most frequently used as a slow, soft- 
working, detail-giving agent. By combination in suitable 
proportions almost any desired quality of negative may 
be had readily ; full shadow-detail is assured with more 
or less vigor at will. In paper-development the presence 
of hydroquinone yields richer blacks than are possible with 
any of the other agents alone. Formule and full direc- 
tions for the use of this universal combined developer 
were published in PHoro-Era for August, 1914. 

Hydroquinone is employed with several reducers other 
than metol, however, and if the latter proves irritating to 
the skin, one of them should be chosen instead. The 
various combinations will be treated month by month on 
this page in the following order: Edinol-Hydro, Dura- 
tol-Hydro, Ortol-Hydro, Eiko-Hydro, the present instal- 
ment being devoted to the first-named. 

Hydroquinone, the basis of 
all these combinations, is a 
low-cost developer which 
comes in the form of fine 
grayish-white prismatic 
needles somewhat less readily 
soluble than most developers, 
but keeping well in solution. 
It is capable of giving great 
density and of being easily re- 
strained. Potassium carbo- 
nate is considered preferable 
as an accelerator. 

Edinol, the other agent to 
which particular attention is 
directed at this time, occurs 
in the form of a faint yel- 
lowish crystalline powder 
that stands midway between 
the slow- and fast-working 
developers in its action, 
yielding negatives of remark- 
able clearness, abundant de- 
tail, fine gradation and soft 
brillianey with a minimum of 
halation. It is a universal 
developer suitable for plates, 
films, lantern-slides, paper, 
ete.; it does not stain the 
hands or finger-nails, is abso- 
lutely non-poisonous and ex- 
tremely sensitive to the action 
of bromide as a restrainer. 
Stock-solutions keep indefi- 
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nitely, and as they remain clear can be used over and 
over again until exhausted. Development must be 
thorough to prevent loss of density in the fixing-bath. 
For this reason, and also as a matter of economy, the 
addition of hydroquinone was suggested. In the treat- 
ment of development-papers Edinol seems to permit the 
maximum latitude in printing-time and works with 
virtually no tendency to fog or stain in prolonged de- 
velopment. Edinol-developed prints retain their bril- 
liancy to an exceptional degree after drying, and the 
results with old, deteriorated paper are surprisingly good. 

Thus it is obvious that a combination of these two 
agents will form an economical developer of excellent 


working-qualities. The following formula is a favorite : 
5 ounces 150 e.c. 
Acetonesulphite ....................... 75 grains dg. 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ....225 grains 15 g. 
30 grains 2g. 
15 grains 1g. 
Potassium carbonate, anhydrous ounce 30 g. 


For commercial work, use 742 grains of potassium 
bromide to the above formula. 


L, A, OLSEN 
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For more contrast, omit the acetonesulphite. 

For studio-work and other soft effects, omit the hydro- 
quinone, use 45 grains (3 g.) of Edinol and add potassium 
bromide as desired. 

For tray-development, dilute 1 ounce of stock-solution 
with 7 ounces of water. The factor is 15. Development 
will average about five minutes at a temperature of 65 
degrees F. 

For ten- te tank-development, dilute 1 ounce of 
stock-solution with 10 ounces of water and use at a tem- 
perature of 65 degrees F. 

For thirty-minute tank-development, dilute 1 ounce of 
stock-solution with 25 ounces of water and use at a tem- 
perature of 65 degrees F. 

For bromide paper, dilute 1 ounce of stock-solution 
with 15 ounces of water and use at a temperature of 70 
degrees F. 

For gaslight paper, dilute 1 ounce of stock-solution 
with 10 ounces of water and add 1 ounce of a twenty- 
percent solution of sodium carbonate. 

Many workers prefer Adurol to hydroquinone in com- 
bination with Edinol. Certainly it dissolves more readily 
and is said to keep longer in solution. However, the 
most noticeable difference is to be seen in the more intense 
blacks. Edinol-Adurol is also said to have the least 
tendency to fog or stain of any combination of develop- 
ing-agents. The standard formula is as follows : 


10 grains 7g. 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous .. 120 grains 8 ¢g 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous 200 grains 13.3 g. 


Add enough potassium bromide, ten-percent solution, 
to keep the whites clear. 


ALL artists really strong are kinsmen. — Ernest Hache. 


GUY E. OSBORNE 


Sensitizing Canvas for Enlarging 


To sensitize canvas with a coating sufficiently rapid for 
making enlargements by daylight or with an arc-lamp pro- 
ceed as follows: If the canvas has already been prepared 
for artist’s use, the first thing is to clean it with a mixture 
of one part strong ammonia and four parts methylated 
spirit. Rub this over with a clean rag until the canvas 
is free from appearance of greasiness. Then let it dry 
thoroughly and prepare the first solution as follows : 


Potastinm iodidle 80 grains 
Ammonium bromide .......................... 3) grains 
Ammonium chloride .......................... 10 grains 


The first three are dissolved in the cold water, then 
the gelatine added and the solution gently warmed and 
allowed to stand in a warm place until the gelatine has 
quite dissolved. Then the albumen is stirred in. The 
solution must be only tepid when this is done, for, if too 
warm, the albumen is precipitated. The mixture is 
applied to the canvas with a sponge. The canvas so pre- 
pared may be kept for any reasonable time. To sensi- 
tize it, a solution of silver nitrate, 35 grains; glacial acetic 
acid, 40 minims; water, 1 ounce, is poured in a small 
pool at the center of the canvas and evenly spread with 
cotton wool. The canvas is exposed wet, the exposure 
being about a minute in a daylight-enlarger set to about 
six-times enlargement and using a wide-aperture lens. 
The developer is made by dissolving 60 grains of gallic 
acid and 10 grains of lead acetate in 10 ounces of water. 
It is applied to the canvas with the same piece of wool 
used for the sensitizer, the silver solution left in the wool 
being sufficient to provide the necessary vigor in the 
image. Finally, the canvas is rinsed and fixed in an 
ordinary hypo-bath. — Frederick W. Morris in The British 
Journal of Photography. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 


Att Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners ; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value, $5.00 ; Second Prize : Value, $2.50 ; 
Third Prize: Value, $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is “ General” ; 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 


books. 


but only 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition,and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-ErA, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 


published in PHoto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8x 10 or mounts larger than 12x 15, 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed Dec. 31, 1914 


First Prize: Howard J. Patton. 

Second Prize: Warren R. Laity. 

Third Prize: B. L. Wright. 

Honorable Mention: Louis O. Bogart, Emil G. Joseph, 
Joseph Masi, Robert P. Nute, A. C. Roe, R. C. Schultz, 
Elliott Hughes Wendell, Fred Widder. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Theodore E. Brodie, Laurence 
A. King, Charles D. Meservey, Louis R. Murray, Har- 
low L. Rockwell, Kenneth D. Smith, G. S. Tagaya, 
S. Tsuru, A. T. Tumbleson, R. P. Wells, Calvin Yost. 


Practical Amateurs 


THE participants in the two PHoro-Era competi- 
tions — one for advanced workers, including profes- 
sionals, and the other for beginners—are aware that 
the work which they submit must be entirely the prod- 
uct of their own efforts. They must select and compose 
the picture, expose and develop the plate and prepare 
the print, be the latter a contact one or an enlargement. 
Once in a while a print is received for the Beginners’ 
Competition which on inquiry proves to have been 
made only in part by the contestant, and, therefore, is 
not eligible, whatever artistic merit it may possess. 
Before entering prints for either PHoro-Era contest, 
would-be participants should carefully read the rules 
which are printed in every issue. 


Saving Extreme Underexposures 


A coop tip worth remembering when developing 
very bad cases of underexposure which are bound to 
occur at times, is as follows: After the plate has been 
in the normal developer for a minute or two, and only 
the highlights and faintest trace of shadow-detail are 
visible, if the negative is of an important event that 
cannot be reproduced, it may be saved by exposing it to 
white light for a second or two, or by holding a lighted 
match over it for a few moments while still in the de- 
veloper. Instead of completely fogging the plate, as 
might be imagined, reversal will take place, and a com- 
plete and, in many cases, plucky positive will develop 
up, showing a wealth of detail that would appear to 
have been impossible to obtain had development been 
continued in the ordinary way. After drying, a good 
negative can easily be made by contact from the posi- 
tive, and prints from this negative will show little trace 
of having been obtained from such a bad exposure. 


F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 
Doctor —** You must go away for a long rest.” 
Overworked Merchant —* But, doctor, I’m too busy to 
go away.” 

Doctor — ** Well, then, you must stop advertising.” 

Boston Transcript. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Improving the Negative 


Un ess he is most unusually fortunate, the amateur 
finds that many of his negatives do not yield satisfac- 
tory prints and he is at a loss to know what to do to 
improve them. One common difficulty is a negative too 
thin and flat to yield anything but a weak, dull gray, 
mealy print. The cause of this is usually underdevelop- 
ment and the remedy is intensification. If there is any 
doubt about the thorough fixing and washing of the film 
to be treated, it is best to be on the safe side and repeat 
these operations, as an innumerable number of stains 
and spots may appear as a result of either of these being 
neglected. 

This having been attended to, place the film in a 
solution of 2 ounces of mercuric chloride to 50 ounces 
of water. It will rapidly bleach, and as soon as the 
white appearance has reached the back of the film re- 
move and rinse very thoroughly, then reblacken by 
immersing in a solution of sodium sulphite 2 ounces 
to 20 of water. This gives a permanent but not very 
great increase of density. If, after rinsing from the 
bleaching-solution, the plate be immersed in a weak 
solution of ammonia, the intensification is greater, but 
less permanent. 

The American Annual gives directions for intensifying 
with red ink, which would at least have the advantage 
of freedom from harmful chemical action. The plate 
is to be soaked for a time, then immersed in a tray of 

’ water in which a teaspoonful of red ink has been thor- 
oughly blended. It is left face up in the tray until well 
and evenly colored, then dried without washing. If too 
deeply tinted, repeated soakings in clear water will 
reduce the coloring. 

Another type of negative that gives unsatisfactory 
prints is the overdeveloped or overexposed film. This 
is very thick and takes a long time to print, and in the 
case of overexposure yields a flat, gray print. This may 
be improved by reduction with potassium ferricyanide. 
To enough plain hypo-bath to cover the plate add 
enough of a ten-percent solution of potassium ferri- 
cyanide to color it a light straw-color. Immerse the 
negative and observe frequently. When enough density 
is lost, wash well and dry. 

Another type of plate that is improved by reduction 
is the one with too great contrast — one in which the 
highlights are clogged and do not keep pace with 
the rest of the plate in printing. The treatment for 
this class of negative is reduction with persulphate. 
This attacks the highlights first and evens up the nega- 
tive. Take 15 grains of ammonium persulphate to the 
ounce of water and make the solution just before use. 
When the highlights are sufficiently reduced, or the 
shadows begin to lose density, transfer the plate with- 
out washing to a ten-percent solution of sodium sulphite 
for a few minutes, then wash for twenty minutes. 


Sometimes a negative of good printing-quality is 
caused to print unevenly or too slowly by a yellowish 
stain covering it wholly or in part. If this is merely a 
surface-trouble, as is sometimes the case, a tuft of cot- 
ton dipped in alcohol and rubbed firmly over the film 
may remove it; but if the trouble is deeper seated, it 
may be necessary to try the following method for its 
removal: dissolve 4 ounce of pulverized alum in 
20 ounces of water and add 1 dram of sulphuric acid. 
After immersion in this solution for a few minutes the 
stain should disappear. Wash well and dry. 

Many times an otherwise good negative will have a 
spot of less density which causes an unsightly dark spot 
in the print. These may be caused by uneven develop- 
ment or uneven drying. The best way to treat them is 
to rub the spot with some retouching-medium. (A good 
and simple varnish may be made by dissolving a little 
resin in turpentine.) With a soft pencil well pointed, 
work up the spot to the density of the surrounding por- 
tions of the negative. If the spot comes in the sky, it 
will test your skill to make an even tint of it; but if it 
comes in foliage or other places of varying densities, 
be careful to match each change in density and to carry 
out the forms correctly. If the spot be of greater in- 
stead of less density, the task of reduction is less easy, 
but can be accomplished, unless it seems easier to spot 
the print. One good way is to cover the finger-tip 
smoothly with a piece of old, soft linen dipped in alco- 
hol and rub gently and evenly until the proper tone is 
obtained. If the spot be small, it may be necessary to 
use some small implement, like the small end of a pen- 
holder with which to work, but it should be covered 
with several thicknesses of linen and used very carefully. 
If too great reduction results, or unevenness appears, the 
spot can be coated with varnish and evened up as has 
been described above. 

Small spots and pinholes can be stopped up with a 
small brush and black watercolor. If care is taken in 
matching the density of the plate, it ought not to be 
necessary to spot them again on the print. 

Scratches on the plate are hard to deal with. If the 
scratch is a light one, it simply roughens the film and 
prints light. The best treatment seems to be to scrape 
this down with a sharp knife until it matches the tone. 
If carried too far, a little varnish and lead will even it 
up again. But if the scratch has penetrated the film 
and prints dark, the brush and watercolor must be 
resorted to. 


Photography Reversed 


AFTER discarding a cartload of new developers and 
other chemicals from my darkroom and returning to a 
simple pyro-developer and tanks for all negative-develop- 
ing, I set to work to rid my pockets of dizzy exposure- 
tables, stop-reduction tables and tables of plate-speeds 
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ete., and to evolve a rational system that an ordinary 
* snap-shooter,”’ who thinks only of photography when he 
is not working, could remember and put into use quickly 
and without having to waste valuable time in looking up 
tables. 

I found that an average view lighted with bright sun- 
light that would tint up my sensitive paper in one second 
required one second exposure with F/64 stop when using 
one particular plate. 

Therefore, I call this light my unit of light, or rather 
a light of unit slowness, for another light which takes 4 
seconds to tint up has a factor of 4. F/64 is my unit 
stop, or stop No. 1, F/32 is stop No. 4, F/16 stop No. 16, 
F/8 is stop No. 64, and so on, because they give 4, 16 
and 64 times as much light as stop 1 and require 4, 46 
and 444 second exposure with unit lighting and a plate of 
unit slowness. 

A plate that is 4 times as slow as my unit plate has a 
factor of 4, and one that is twice as fast has a factor of Ye. 

Now, if I decide to use stop No. 32 on a certain subject, 
I know that the time of exposure is 432 of a second in 
light of unit slowness ; but if by judging or testing I find 


HOWARD J. PATTON 


that the light requires 4 seconds to tint the paper, it will 
take 4 times as much time, or 14 of a second, and if I am 
using a plate that is 4% as slow as my unit plate, it will 
take only 46 of a second. 

On the other hand, if my shutter-speed is fixed at, say, 
145 of a second, then I must use stop No. 25 for unit 
lighting, or stop No. 50 for a light that is twice as slow 
as unit light ; and then if my plate is twice as slow as my 
unit plate, stop No. 100 will be required ; but if in addi- 
tion to this it is a distant landscape, the stop is reduced by 
half, or back to No. 50, and so on, multiplying by every 
factor that must be considered, and the whole calculation 
performed mentally and quickly ; and if the final result is 
a stop much larger than the largest on my scale, I don’t 
shoot. As will be noted, the stop-scale is reversed, the 
light-intensity scale is reversed, and the plate-speed scale 
is reversed, but the image on the negative is not. 

I use Heyde’s Aktino-Photometer also with the scale 
reversed : 20 equals 1 and 0 equals 3000, thus making 
the reading an integral factor with which to multiply the 
stop or its reciprocal, the shutter-speed. 

T. A. Beprorp. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, \’HoTo-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


C. Y.—Printed matter on flour-bags is fast, ac- 
cording to the best belief of a professor of chemistry of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

To sensitize self-toning paper which will require 
fixing only to finish it, float the paper for two minutes 
before drying on a solution containing gold chloride, 
60 grains; ammonium chloride, 120 grains; water, 30 
ounces. When dry, sensitize on silver nitrate, 3 ounces ; 
distilled water, 16 ounces. Add enough liquid ammonia 
(.880) to dissolve the precipitate first formed, and add 
enough water to make the solution up to 20 ounces. 
Float the paper for three minutes and dry. Paper pre- 
pared in this manner will keep about a week. Fix in 
hypo, 5 ounces; water, 20 ounces. The addition of 14 
grains silver iodide is an improvement. 

We have no formula of this sort for sensitizing 
fabrics, but a test of the one given for this purpose 
would be interesting. Before applying a sensitizer the 
fabric should be thoroughly washed in hot water, ironed 
and sized to prevent the image from sinking into the 
material. The size consists of: gelatine, 50 grains; 
common salt, 50 grains; magnesium lactate, 50 grains; 
water, 10 ounces. Soak for two or three minutes and 
dry thoroughly. 

The ordinary sensitizers of fabrics are for toning, 
fixing and washing like P.O. P. Sensitize for three 
minutes in silver nitrate, 25 grains; water, 1 ounce. 
Immerse for a minute in citric acid, 50 grains; sugar, 
50 grains; water, 20 ounces. Dry in the dark. 

H. S.— How to make enlarged negatives is rather 
too big a subject to handle in a letter. In July, 1908, 
there was an excellent article on this subject by George C. 
Elmberger, a prominent member of the Chicago Camera 
Club. If you have a file of PHoro-ERa you can look it 
up, or we will send you a copy if you desire. In brief, 
the process consists in making a contact transparency on 
glass, using this instead of the negative for making a 
paper negative in the enlarging-lantern, the developed 
negative print being rendered transparent for printing 
by contact supported by a plain glass in the printing- 
frame. The chief advantages of paper negatives are 
their cheapness, absence of breakage, light weight and 
the ease with which modifications in pencil may be made 
on the paper side of the negative. 

C. C. F. —What is the best lens for portraiture 
in the world? To answer this question intelligently 
and without prejudice is impossible, as there is no best 
lens in the world for portraiture. Paoto-Era advertises 
in every issue a number of optical firms of the highest 
reputation, whose lenses are giving the fullest satisfac- 
tion for the purposes intended. There are a number of 
high-class anastigmats made by as many distinguished 
optical firms in Europe and in this country. One of 
them makes a type of lens which will give extreme 
sharpness and which, by simply manipulating one of the 
combinations, will give a diffused definition in any rea- 
sonable degree desired. Certain firms also make what 
is known as a soft-focus type, which likewise is adver- 
tised in PHoro-Era. Examples of both kinds of work 
are published in nearly every issue of this magazine. 


A. L. H.— The white frosted appearance about 
the edges of your negatives after drying, following 
the use of a fixing-bath containing too much alum, is 
probably due to the fact that too great hardening pre- 
vented thorough removal of the hypo in the usual 
length of time. In other words, the crystallization is 
hypo. Immediate thorough washing may remove the 
erystals ; but if staining has set in, there is no satisfactory 
way to remedy the defect. By all means throw away 
the fixing-bath or increase the bulk by the addition of 
more water and the various chemicals in proportion to 
the amount of alum used. 

J. M.— The best way for you to do is to read the 
back numbers of Photo-Era which contain articles on 
the subject about which you inquire. The idea of en- 
larging a motion-picture film is feasible and simple. 
Some workers use their own cameras for this purpose, 
provided the film can be placed behind the lens. Almost 
every manufacturer of printing-paper publishes a book- 
let on “ Home-Enlargements,” so that you would not 
have to purchase an expensive equipment for this 
purpose. 

Your lens is first-class, provided the focus is not too 
long; you forget to mention this item in your letter. 
Clear-cut motion-pictures generally yield very satisfac- 
tory enlargements up to S x 10, and even larger. 

J. H. D.— Bromide prints which have been 
bleached from too long immersion in the fixing-bath 
may sometimes be restored by sulphide toning, although 
it is usually simpler to make a new print if the nega- 
tive is available. The print must first be completely 
bleached and for this two solutions are required, the 
same as for a negative. 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoto-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


K. D.S.— The highlights of your subject are too 
white and suggest overdevelopment. Were all these 
whites grays in the print, you would have a better print. 

J.G. D. —O£ your outdoor-portraits we prefer Nos. 
1 and 3, because they are so much more spontaneous 
and natural than the others, which seem studied and 
self-conscious. The technical work is excellent, unless 
a different paper, softer-working, which would yield 
less contrasty prints with more gradation in the high- 
lights, might be considered an advantage. The back- 
grounds are natural and unobtrusive, and the composi- 
tions good, although the figures are rather too centrally 
located. Slight trimming from the left-hand side of 
Nos. 1 and 3 will work an improvement. 

“The Water-Mill” and “A Tombstone-Pergola ” 
both suffer from equally bright lighting on the two 
sides shown. Better results and a more stereoscopic 
effect may be had at a time of day when the principal 
side is in sunlight and the other side in shadow. 


DADDY’S COMING !”’ B. L. WRIGHT 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


L. R. M.— As a whole, your work shows the result of 
overdevelopment and, in several instances, underexposure, 
which is probably the cause. Many of the subjects will 
be improved by printing on a softer-working paper. Sev- 
eral of the exteriors are very good, with gray skies where 
there is an absence of cloud-forms. 

F. I. J. — The child in your print, entitled “‘ My Home,” 
lends to it a pleasing touch of human interest, but un- 
fortunately the print itself suffers from a lack of detail in 
the white dress, and also the lines of the white house. 
We notice that the latter is decidedly not plumb, as ver- 
tical lines always should be in an architectural subject. 

“* Apple Blossoms ” has apparently been overdeveloped, 
so that detail and texture in the petals have been lost ; 
also the print appears to have been enlarged rather beyond 
the limitations of the subject. Except for some definite 
decorative purpose, we do not consider that the silhouetted 
effect you have worked out is particularly attractive. 

G. S. T. — Your indoor-portrait presents an interesting 
subject, but is undertimed. Such solid black shadows 
without detail are undesirable in portraiture. 

A. E. R.— Greater care devoted to the matter of 
focusing will probably improve much of your work, as it 
is noticeably indistinct in the foreground — often in the 
principal subject, such as a figure, when it ought to be 
most carefully defined. The sharpest focus should rarely 
be in the distance. 

S. B. Y.— Your miniature camera is doing excellent 
work, and of your several prints we like the Niirnberg- 
scenes best. 

* A Summer Day ” is, of course, somewhat underexposed 
and possibly a trifle too strongly developed, giving rather 
a spotty effect in the highlights. Printing on a softer 
paper might prove beneficial. 

L. E. U. —“ Sweet Solitude ” seems to be rather too con- 
trasty and indistinct in definition for the character of the 
subject. Such a treatment demands a readily recognized 
center of interest, which this subject does not possess ; in 
fact, there are here three objects of virtually equal 
interest. It would be possible by careful trimming to get 
an attractive picture out of the building, boats and trees 
on the left-hand side of the stream ; another one showing 
the buildings on the right bank of the river as far to the 
left as the boat, and still a third at the bottom of the pic- 
ture, including the boat, a few reeds, a corner of the 
wharf and the reflection of the big tree. 

E. T.— While otherwise excellent, your two archi- 
tectural subjects show the effect of tipping the camera 
upwards, thus giving convergence of the vertical lines 
from the top of the building. The proper course is to 
keep the camera level, so that the plate or film will be 
plumb, and to push up the rising front ; it is provided on 
purpose to cope with such subjects as these. 

T. E. B. —The prints you have sent are not particu- 
larly interesting in subject and it occurs to us that reading 
Poore’s “ Pictorial Composition” might be a benefit to 
you in the selection of the subjects. 

R. P. W. —“‘ Shadows ” is a very attractive subject and 
you have obtained a well-spaced I It would 
be improved, however, by enlargement on a paper which 
would give to it a little more snap and richness of tone. 
The print submitted is rather flat and lifeless. 

“The Stream ” also contains good material and might 
be worked up to an interesting print of larger size. 
Unfortunately, however, the rock in the foreground is the 
most conspicuous thing in the picture, yet perhaps the 
least important. By printing this negative through trac- 
ing-paper with a little penciling on the paper over the 
rock it would be lightened somewhat in tone. 

“Twilight Hours” is much underexposed and also 
suffers because of the white hair-ribbon on the girl's head 
which is much too light. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 


the tables on the opposite page. 


*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- 
clined to be yellow or red. 

tLatitude 60° N. multiply 4 3; 


MONTH AND WEATHER 


55° x 2; 52°x 2; 30° x 8 al JAN., Fes., Oct. Mar., APR., May, JuNE, 
§Latitude 60° N. multiply by 14;] » | 2 Alexei a2 es | Ale; 2/g | 
HOUR 
Mam to 1pm. 16 4 2/3216 8/4 3/60 3015 8 4 

| | | | | | 

9-10 a.m. and 2-3 pM. 2 | 20,10) 5/2/50 2512 6 3 
8-9 «a.m. and 3-4 p.m. 3 3°] 8 4) 4 
7-8 a.m. and 4—5 p.m. | $ | B14] 2 
6-7 a.m. and 5-7 p.m. Visit) 4/4) 2 
5-6 1*| 1*) 
5-6 A.M. and 6-7 p.m. 3 1} 

i | 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 


changing the stop. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 
18 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


14 Open views of sea and sky; very 
distant landscapes; studies of rather 
heavy clouds; sunset- and sunrise- 
studies. 


1,2 Open landscapes without fore- 

ground ; open beach, harbor- and 

shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 

light-colored objects; studies of dark 

clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 

jects; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes;  per- 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to —_ glades and under the trees. Wood- 
48 interiors not open to the sky. 


Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 
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For Perpetual Reference 


| 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in the third column 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light ; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject ; third, speed of plate or film ; fourth, 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P.E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington “Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Red Seal 

Central Special 

Yramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 


Class 1, P. E. 180, Wa. 
American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 


111, Wy. 


Kodak N. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. 8. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 
Central Comet 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P.E. S4, Wy. 
Cramer Anchor 


180, Wa. 


160, Wa. 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2,P.E. 78,Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. 


Class 3, PP. E. 64, Wy. $0, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 
Ilford Chromatie 
Ilford Empress 
Seed 23 
Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 
Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 
Class 8, P. E. 89, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 
Cramer Slow Iso. 
Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 
Ilford Ordinary 
Seed Process 
Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 
Lumiére Autochrome 


3. Wa. 


§ U.S.1 F/4 X 1/6 the of diaphengm used. 
ee To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
= 4 U.S. 2 F/5.6 xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
Se Es from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
2 ee U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 xX 5/8 table look for “ Hour,” and under the column headed 
3 z Sz “ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
Ag 7 U.S. 3 F/7 X 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
be & calculate time of exposure multiply the average time given 
£2 z U.S. 8 F/11 x2 for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column of 
ef Be-5 the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm chosen. 
2 3 wk U.S. 16 F/16 x4 The number opposite F/16is 4. Multiply 1/16 X 4 = 1/4. 
=s 2 Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
3 2 ns U. S. 32 F/22 x8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
to) 4 a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
5 Suk U. S. 64 F/32 X 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 

zo class. 1/16 X 1/2 = 1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 

1/32 second. 
Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No.1, Photo-Era. No.2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


THE profound sympathy for unhappy Belgium that 
has been shown in this country, from one end to the other, 
and in a most substantial way, is one of the consolations 
in the present great world-struggle. Although the Bel- 
gian Relief Fund has been swelled to splendid pro- 
portions by direct contributions, it has been increased 
materially by the proceeds from bazaars, also from enter- 
tainments in the nature of a Flemish Kermesse which 
were held in the large American cities. The picture by 
Alice Boughton, which serves as a cover-embellishment 
of the present issue, and is repeated on page 121, is remi- 
niscent of those brilliant festivals at which striking and 
gaily-colored costumes were much in evidence. The ar- 
tist has depicted one of the inevitable masqués, who add 
much to the gaiety of the occasion. No data. 

The beauty and completeness of the sympathetic tribute 
paid by Paul Lewis Anderson to the artistry of William 
E. Macnaughtan precluded the utterance of a single addi- 
tional word in praise of the exquisite mood-pictures which 
adorn the initial pages of this issue. However, the artist’s 
* Top of the Hill,” which appeared in PHoro-Era, Novem- 
ber, 1914, and elicited the following from Mr. F. C. Til- 
ney, the reviewer in Photograms for 1914, ** The Top of 
the Hill” is, first of all, simple in the extreme, and not 
once in a thousand times does a photographer content him- 
self with a strip of earth and a single tree. The nobility 
of this design is due entirely to its simplicity. Incom- 
plete data: “The Connecticut River” —June, 11 a.m. 
“In the Connecticut Valley” — August, 3 p.m. * Old 
Stone Bridge’ — September, p.m. For all three pictures 
were used 4 x 5 Graflex; Standard Ortho.; Rodinal ; 
I second ; good light; prints on Japan paper; 9-inch 
“ Smith ” soft-focus lens ; stop, F/11. 

The sculptors of classic Greece never chiseled a more 
exquisite head than that of the American maiden whose 
beautifully refined profile is presented on page 114. The 
delicate beauty of the cameo-like contour, indicative of 
the sweet graces of adolescence, is enhanced by the becom- 
ing simplicity with which the hair has been arranged — a 
secret of feminine charm. The artist, J. W. Hughes, of 
Detroit, deserves much credit for having achieved so 
notable an artistic success by straightforward photography. 
Data: Professional studio and equipment — 11 x 14 Cen- 
tury Portrait-Camera ; 1614-inch Wollensak lens ; used at 
full aperture ; north light; Central Plate; pyro; plati- 
num print. 

The row of poplars, page 117, is a worthy product of 
the talent of a well-known pictorialist of Grand Rapids. 
We are not disposed favorably towards a winter-scene in 
low tones; but in this case the snow had become discol- 
ored in the ordinary way and, aided by the depressing 
effect of a gray day, the scene took on a somewhat somber 
aspect, which the artist was not slow to appreciate and to 
interpret. The picture was taken several years ago, but 
the poplars have since been removed. Data: February, 
1909; 1A Kodak; R. R. lens; full aperture ; instantan- 
eous ; pyro. 

The interesting portrait of a young girl, page 118, is an 
example of concentrated interest and complete subordina- 
tion of all accessories. It was intended by the artist, 
Howard D. Beach, more as a study than a completed 
portrait, and is valuable as showing the result of purposely 
slighting the hair and dress of the model in favor of the 
face. The arrangement of the figure is extremely pleas- 
ing and the face is replete with expression. Data : Profes- 


sional studio and equipment — 20 x 24 portrait-camera ; 
Wollensak Verito lens; at F/6.5; January, 11 a.m.; 
light, good ; Haloid print. 

On the opposite page (119) is a superb likeness of the 
artist, Howard D. Beach, of Buffalo, a former president 
of the Professional Photographers’ Society of New York 
and a photographer of pronounced ability. As his portrait 
indicates plainly, Mr. Beach is a forceful, intellectual per- 
sonality, possessed of ideals and ideas, and occupies a high 
position in the photographic activities of his city and 
state. No data. 

As a photographer of children, W. C. Noetzel, of 
Newton, Mass., has achieved a high reputation. The 
numerous pictures we have seen from his studio seem to 
indicate a tendency to bring out the serious side of the 
little folk, to emphasize the intellectual side of their 
nature, as if, in his judgment, it afforded an index of their 
character, rather than the sunny smile for which most 
photographers strive —obedient to the mother’s wish. 
Mr. Noetzel appears to be a philosopher, and it may be 
true that his earnest interpretations of childhood will 
wear better than those that indicate a temporary state of 
merriment — obtained by artifice and laborious efforts. 

The child-portrait, page 120, suggests a pensive, con- 
templative attitude of the mind — of concentrated interest, 
perhaps. In any event, the little features are not distorted 
by a laugh, and, in years to come, it will serve better as a 
means of comparison with later portraits of the same sub- 
ject. For similar portraits by Mr. Noetzel, we refer the 
reader to PHoro-Era, July, 1912. Data: 19-inch Ie 
Tessar; at full aperture; 4% second; print, E. B. B. 
Smooth Platinum. 

The four pictures by F. M. Steadman, author of the 
valuable work, ** Unit-Photography ”— carefully reviewed 
in February PHoro-Era, 1915 — are typical of our neigh- 
boring republic, now, alas! in the throes of internal dis- 
sension, and give a glimpse of several widely different 
aspects of that really interesting country. Unhappily, 
Mr. Steadman was obliged to quit his Mexican abode very 
suddenly, and consequently left behind many valuable 
negatives, including those of which he took with him 
only green-toned prints, and which were all he had to 
offer with his brief sketch. This accounts, in a measure, 
for the somewhat contrasty appearance of the halftone 
reproductions. Mr. Steadman apologizes also for the 
technical defects of the * Yucatan Patio,” which are due 
to the character of lens and plate used. No data. 

Those PHoro-Era readers who are familiar with the 
aspect of the great cathedral interiors of England will be 
startled to behold the view of the magnificent nave of 
Salisbury Cathedral, presented on page 126, which shows 
the floor of the edifice submerged several inches and the 
interior reflected up to the roof. An immense volume of 
water was recently brought down the valley, in which 
Salisbury lies, by the rivers Avon and Nadder, and all 
the low-lying parts of the city, as well as thousands of 
acres in the surrounding country, were flooded. The 
water rose to the west door of the cathedral on the night 
of January 4, and at four o’clock the next morning it had 
spread over the floors of the nave, cloisters and chapter- 
house, reaching a depth of several inches. It is sixty or 
seventy years since this last happened. The east end of 
the building is on a higher level, and it was found possible 
to hold services in an antechapel. The water in the 


cathedral continued to rise during the day, but fortunately 
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the monuments that it contains were well above the level 
of the flood, and no permanent damage was caused. The 
water has since subsided. The Cathedral of St. Mary at 
Salisbury was founded in 1220, and is a beautiful example 
of Early English architecture. The nave is 230 feet long 
and 82 feet wide. The view is a fine example of first-rate 
architectural photography. 

As a camera-record of a sublime spectacle, the view 
from Mount Wilson, page 128, is very valuable. Of ar- 
tistic merit there is no evidence, unless the distant moun- 
tain-range and one-half of the width of the low-lying area 
of cloud-land were trimmed away, leaving the extremely 
beautiful snow-banked road with its delightful light and 
shade-effect. No data. 

The technically admirable portrait, page 132, has lain 
in one of our cabinets for a long time vainly awaiting a 
clue to its authorship. It is, therefore, published with 
apologies to the nameless artist. The Editor will promptly 
announce his name as soon as it shall be discovered — 
with the kindly assistance of our readers. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


No more interesting competition has been held in this 
department than the one devoted to ‘My Home.” The 
number of entries was very large, and included pictures 
of the home as illustrated by elegant mansions, luxuriously 
furnished apartments, sections of long blocks (each 
“house ” an exact duplicate of its fellows), cottages, hum- 
ble dwellings and log-cabins. The only form lacking 
was the house-boat, which, to many persons, is an ideal 
sort of habitation. The work of the jury was by no 
means easy, for the element of sentiment, consistent with 
a convincing degree of technique, was one of the impor- 
tant considerations. 

Few — if, indeed, any of our pictorial contributors — 
can exceed Alexander Murray in the expression of that 
tender attribute, as, for instance, in his affectionate regard 
for his native home in bomnie Scotland, so well inter- 
preted with the aid of his beloved camera, page 154. 
Though happy in his American home, in one of Boston's 
suburbs, his attachment for the thatched cottage in the 
historic land of Burns and Scott is ever strong — ‘“ his 
native home deep imaged in his soul.” Data: August, 
1913; bright, clear day; 4.x 5 Premo; B. & L. Special 
Universal lens, 64-inch focus; F/16; ray-filter; 2 sec- 
onds; Ilford Chromatic; Amidol; Eastman P. M. C. 
Bromide enlargement. 

With justifiable pride, Will G. Helwig presents a tech- 
nically admirable interior of his attractive home. The 
picture has the merit of sensible arrangement without 
being stiff. There are no discordant notes, such as white 
objects — bric-A-brac, marble or plaster statuary, curtains 
or tidies. The white or light-tinted lamp-shade, easily 
an offending object, in this instance has been managed 
with discretion. Data: June, 11 a.m.; 6144 x 84% Cen- 
tury; 11-inch Plastigmat ; F/32; bright light ; mission 
furniture ; 100 seconds; Seed 26x; pyro; Artura Rough 
64% x 

The home in the quiet, salubrious woods looks particu- 
larly alluring to the city man. Perhaps the occupant 
might not be inclined to exchange his simple abode with 
the furnace-heated, car-tortured, though otherwise quite 
comfortable, thank you, domicile of the Editor. But cove- 
tousness is not a passion to be fostered and, above all, there 
is no need to suggest even the possibility of a real-estate 
transaction. Neither do we desire to know whether our 
log-cabin is used as an occasional retreat or as a place of 
permanent abode. Data: Aug. 1, 1914; bright, heavy 


shadows under trees; 3-inch focus Beck-Mutar; F/8; 
Eastman N. C. film; 144 seconds; pyro-soda; 8 x 10 
R. P. W. Velours Black enlargement. 


The home of unpretentious architecture often lends 
itself to more artistic treatment than one of ostentatious 
magnificence, and, when gloomy weather-conditions pre- 
vail, a pleasing camera-result may be looked for. This 
seems to be the case with “‘ My Home — by Rainy Twi- 
light,” page 139. The human element imparted by the 
author emphasizes the sentiment suggested; and one 
could easily imagine the children singing, “ Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like home.” Data: Jan. 15, 
1914; 5 p.m.; dull light; Conley Double Orthographic ; 
8-inch focus; F/16; 10 seconds; Hammer Extra Fast ; 
pyro; Professional Studio ; Hydro-Elon. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


In reviewing the merits of prints submitted, the ques- 
tion of the degree of technical ability called for in their 
production is also considered by the jury. Portraiture is 
generally regarded as the most difficult among the vari- 
ous branches of photography, hence a successful portrait 
ought to be given the preference to a landscape or an 
architectural piece, unless either of these possesses ex- 
traordinary merit. We believe our readers will concur in 
this opinion. 

The portrait by Howard J. Patton, page 143, is a 
praiseworthy performance for a beginner. The treat- 
ment is conventional, to be sure, but the good points in 
pose, lighting and workmanship are far above the aver- 
age. The only print entered was a little contrasty, but 
none of the accessories detracts from the face and neck 
which are already in too high a key. Data: May, 1914; 
6.15 p.m.; dull light, inside; 5x 7 Premo; 84-inch 
Plantograph; U. S. 4; 20 seconds; Seed 26x; pyro; 
Royal Bromide enlargement. 

Of the classical fagade of the Library of Columbia 
University, page 144, excellent prints have been published 
in PuHoro-Era several times. Although the workman- 
ship of Mr. Laity’s effort is perfect, the task might have 
been less easy had the sun been shining on the front of 
the building ; besides, the effect would have increased the 
interest in the picture. Data: December, 1914; 9 A.M. ; 
8x10 Century; 84-inch Goerz; F/8; dull day; % 
second ; Central Comet plate; M. Q. for both plate and 
print ; Cyko Studio Normal print. 

A softer printing-medium would have helped the prints 
of Mr. Wright (page 145). Hard-printing negatives need 
to be favored, and the paper that happens to be handy 
may not always be the most suitable. Here the values 
are wrong, the face looks anemic, and the entire figure 
has a washed-out appearance. The interest, however, is 
there. Data: September, 1914; 4x 5 Cartridge-Kodak ; 
B. & L. R. R. lens; U.S. 4; 4 p.m.; in shade ; %5 see- 
ond ; Eastman N. C. film; Eastman developing-powders, 
in tank ; enlargement on Cyko Enlarging Buff Linen. 

The pictures condensed into an artistic group, page 
140, give a glimpse of the variety of subject and the 
artistic promise of last month’s contributors to the Be- 
gimers’ Competition. As we have explained in a pre- 
vious issue, the term “ beginner,” in the Round Robin 
Guild Competition, has been given a liberal interpretation, 
and very frequently contributors in this class have had 
considerable experience and do very creditable work, such 
as Elliott H. Wendell, Louis O. Bogart, A. C. Roe, Emil 
G. Joseph and others. The pictorial group will repay 
careful study. Data: 

Woodland Gate — Sept. 1, 1914; bright ; 5.30 p.m. ; 
Standard Ortho ; Rodinal ; 6 seconds ; 3-time filter; Cyko 
soft glossy. 

“Rainy Weather” — November, 8 A.m.; Ross lens ; 
F/8; 14s second; Hammer plate; pyro-metol; Cyko 
print. 

(Continued on page 155) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


An Old Dodge 


THE much-practised trick of snapping a difficult, but 
unsuspecting, victim while pretending to be making an 
exposure of a subject in another direction, reminds me of 
a similar stratagem in my own experience, over twenty- 
five years ago. 

Many Boston camerists may remember Mother Sullivan, 
the old applewoman, who had her stand at the entrance 
to the passageway from Milk Street to Spring Lane, near 
the Old South Church. She was an interesting character, 
presiding over her basket of shining red apples, dressed 
in her rough costume and smoking an old corncob-pipe. 
She was very “chummy ” with her customers, whom she 
would jolly in her rich Irish brogue, and very susceptible 
to flattery, but would resent my photographic advances 
with a vehement, “* Awagh wid ye; none of yer cameera 
johks now!” I insisted, however. One day when I 
pointed my camera at her, saying pleasantly: “Come 
now, Mother Sullivan, let’s have a nice picture to send 
over to your son in Tipperary,” she bristled up, pulled off 
a huge, heavy shoe and threatened to throw it at me. I 
bided my time, resolving to get the picture surreptitiously. 
As she was busy entertaining a customer in her character- 
istic fashion one noon-hour, and not aware of my proxim- 
ity, | arranged the scene in the finder and was about to 
press the button when, discovering my design, she hurled 
a large, decayed Gravenstein at my camera—a 4x5 
Hawkeye of the box-type — which went wide of the 
mark, but knocked off my hat. That settled it. I gave 
up the venture ; but only for the time being. 

A few days afterwards, as I neared the apple-stand 
again, I hailed a newsboy coming up Milk Street. When 
he was within ten feet of me, I leveled the side of my 
Hawkeye at him and motioned him to take a certain pose, 
at the same time quietly getting the eight-foot range of 
Mother Sullivan, at whom the lens-front was being 
pointed. She was very much interested in my effort to 
get a successful picture of Jimmie, who was one of her 
favorites, exclaiming: “ Kape shtill for the gintleman ; 
will ye ?” glancing from one tothe other. Looking at me, 
she shouted encouragingly: ‘“ Now git him, Mister!” 
At that instant I pressed the button and secured the 
picture. I developed the plate at the camera club that 
day, and lent the highly successful negative to a member, 
who made a lantern-slide and showed it at the club one 
evening ; but I never received it back. So Mother Sulli- 
van never knew how successfully, though unwittingly. she 


posed for her portrait. 


Faked Photographs of the War 


In the December issue I referred to some of the illus- 
trated English weeklies, many of whose war-pictures, based 
on descriptions received by telegraph or hearsay-reports 
and rumors, exaggerated and misrepresented the so-called 
atrocities committed by German troops in Belgium, which 
were calculated to influence the public mind against 
the “ barbarians.” Sometimes the staff-artist would dex- 
terously alter an enlarged photographic print of a famous 
building, in its normal state, as to suggest a semi-ruined 
condition caused by bombardment and subsequent fire. 
Now as the truth of these barbarities is gradually being 
revealed, the English papers are admitting that such beau- 


tiful historic structures as the Hotel de Ville, in Louvain, 
the Tower of Mechlin (Malines), the Belfry of Bruges 
and the Antwerp Cathedral with its wondrous spire, re- 
ported to have been demolished, or, at least, seriously 
injured, are still intact. Even the gorgeous Cathedral of 
Rheims, although its encrusted beauty is shown by photo- 
graphs to have suffered severely, is by no means ruined 
permanently. 

The excited correspondent, who reported that the twin- 
towers of Rheims Cathedral had been burned out so that 
one could see through them, failed to remember that for 
eight hundred years the people have been able to see 
through these great towers, for they were built that way. 
That the attacking parties showed little mercy for archi- 
tectural beauty, is true. They showed unexampled fe- 
rocity in destroying fortified places; but such are the 
horrors of war. Let us hope that what still remains of 
beautiful Belgium, notably the city of Brussels, may 
eventually escape injury; for many an amateur camerist 
is hoping to visit these famous places after the war is 
over. 


New Application of the X-Ray 


THE exportation of American cotton to a European 
belligerent, particularly the famous cargo of the steam- 
ship “ Dacia,” which sailed from Galveston the latter part of 
January, has caused certain parties to suspect the presence 
of other contraband within the large bales. In order to 
determine this important question, each bale was syste- 
matically X-rayed, but the result has not yet been 
disclosed. 


A Sarcastic Critic 


Among the paintings at a recent exhibition, in a well- 
known art-center, was one executed in a manner aptly 
described by a certain critic as a “chromatic eruption.” 
The artist here had made a good, well-drawn design of a 
landscape, but covered it entirely with large-sized polka- 
dots in red, green and yellow, which suggested, on a 
greatly enlarged scale, the polychromatic screen of an 
autochrome-plate. Surrounded, as it was, by pictures 
painted in the ordinary lucid manner, this violent chro- 
matic rhapsody vainly struggled to assert itself. A 
critical visitor coming up to it was startled and confused, 
and, apparently remembering the well-known rule to 
view a painting at a distance about three times the length 
of the frame — under normal conditions — stepped back, 
shook his head and remarked to a nearby acquaintance : 
** That man has broken loose from convention, all right!” 
** Broken loose ? Broken OUT! I should say,” was the 
sarcastic reply. 


Atrocities 


THOSE who claim that there have been no French 
atrocities evidently haven’t seen any of the sculptures by 
M. Henri Matisse. — Boston Transcript. And yet they 
are not half so bad as his colored drawings, which a 
soi-disant photographic quarterly publish ionally in 
place of good photographs. The outlook is improving, 
however, for the current issue, received as I write, con- 
tains no illustrations whatever. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions are 
solicited for publication 


Meeting of the National Board 


A MEETING of the executive committee of the P. A. of 
A. was held Jan. 11 to 14, 1915, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
According to the Auditing Committee’s report, a balance 
of $2,084.83 is on hand, as compared to 


$5,510.58, Jan. 1, 1914, 
5,461.75, Jan. 1, 1913, 
7,629.16, Jan. 1, 1912. 


Committees were appointed as follows : 

Applied Ethies —J. C. Abel, Sara F. T. Price, Geo. M. 
Edmondson. 

Legislation —R. W. Holsinger, Geo. W. Harris, Ben 
Larrimer. 

Progress of Photography —C. L. Lewis, F. Schantz, 
A. T. Proctor. 

Entertainment —J. C. Abel, L. B. Jones, G. W. Top- 
liff, Richard Salzgeber, A. Cramer, Floyd M. Whipple, 
J. T. Fenner. 

Stationery and Buttons — J. I. Hoffman, W. H. Towles. 

In the place of the regular Association Annual this 
year there will be a report of the proceedings in the 
Association News, to be published after the close of the 
Convention. 

The Convention of the P. A. of A. will be held in 
Indianapolis, July 19 to 24, inclusive, at the German 
House — the Hotel Severin to be official headquarters. 

Detailed information, as soon as in shape, will be fur- 
nished by Sec. John I. Hoffman, 12th and F Streets, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Pennsylvania Convention 


Tuis event, to be held in the Monongahela House, 
Pittsburgh, Mar. 16, 17, 18, 1915, promises to be one of 
great importance, and every progressive photographer 
should be there. A splendid program has been arranged, 
and as meetings, headquarters and dealers’ displays will 
be under one roof, a highly centralized and efficient con- 
vention should result. Further particulars may be had 
of J. B. Schriever, Scranton, Pa. 


The New England Convention 


Tue Photographers’ Association of New England, like 
other organizations and enterprises, has faced hard times ; 
but it has always pulled through, met its obligations and 
preserved its integrity. Its present executive board spells 
progress and success, and each member has set aside his 
own personal interests for the benefit of the cause — the 
reputation and prosperity of the association. The board 
does not believe in making promises that it cannot keep, 
for the sake of producing a brilliant effect, or of spending 
the association’s money recklessly and creating a deficit. 
As the auditor’s report shows, the board has proceeded 
wisely in all its plans and surely deserves the support of 
every member of the association. 

The executive board met at Vice-President J. H. Garo’s 
studio, February 1. The books of the secretary and 


treasurer were audited and found correct, with a ecash- 
balance of $225 and convertible assets of $330. 


The seventeenth annual convention will be held Aug. 
10, 11 and 12, 1915, at Copley Hall, Boston. Among the 
features will be a practical demonstration, by President 
Haley, of his special enlarging-process; valuable and in- 
teresting addresses by Vice-Presidents Champlain and Garo. 
Other talent will be procured and announced later. Every 
member should arrange to attend this important conven- 
tion and prepare to contribute his best in pictures and 
practical ideas for the benefit of his fellow-members. 


Gustav Cramer Memorial Fund 


THE decision that this shall take the form of a free 
room and bed for a worthy patient in a St. Louis hospital 
was a happy one, we believe. It would have been ap- 
proved by the man whose memory is to be perpetuated, 
and it appeals to photographers as a charity as well as a 
memorial. 

The committee in charge is desirous that every indi- 
vidual engaged in photography shall have an opportunity 
to participate in this noble enterprise. Even one dollar 
will be accepted gladly, if it represent the limit of 
pecuniary ability of the donor. Various forms of making 
donations have been suggested. One which has been re- 
ceived with general approval is for the donor to devote 
the proceeds of a working-day’s business — the day to be 
May 20, 1915, the natal day of Gustav Cramer. This has 
been suggested as a pledge, and may be used as shown in 
the following form : 


A Pledge 


E. B. CORE, 
Sec.-Treas. Gustav Cramer Memorial Fund, 
76 Landscape Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


I agree to send at the close of business on 
May 20, 1915, a cheque equal to the gross amount 
of the orders received in my establishment dur- 
ing that day as my contribution to the Gustav 
Cramer Memorial Fund. 


One of Many 


La Crosse, Wis., Oct. 21, 1914. 


Mr. Witrrep A. FRENCH, 
383 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir : 1 wish to express sincerely my keen pleasure 
to find my name in the “ special commendation ” classin 
the PuHoro-Era Competition of the October issue of 
your journal. To know that my landscape has attracted 
even a glance, is most encouraging and I feel honored. 

Because so much of the mercenary spirit enters into 
the policy of journals committed to special lines of 
human endeavor, and often obtains in exhibits, contests 
and competitions, this partly accounts for the high 
esteem in which I hold PHoro-Era, and I count him 
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OFF THE TOP AND A 


SLOAN 


SEEING YOUR OWN WORK AS OTHERS SEE IT 


peculiarly fortunate who receives praise through any of 
its pages. 

Without wishing to give any offense, I can say safely 
that I voice the sentiment of numerous aspiring camer- 
ists when I assert that you exert a wide influence for the 
best pictorial art, and your readers are deeply impressed 
by the high plane on which you conduct your journal. 

If this letter can give you only one-half the satisfac- 
tion and pleasure it affords the writer, you will pardon 
my presumption ; if not, I cannot conscientiously retract. 
Believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. K. Harrison. 


Photographic Dealers’ Association of America 


Ar its annual meeting, held January 7, the following 
board was elected: J. W. Allison, president; J. H. 
Andrews, first vice-president ; J. H. Boozer, second vice- 
president ; Henry Herbert, secretary ; Carl E. Ackerman, 
assistant secretary. The treasurer's report showed a 
substantial balance and reports of the committees indi- 
cated that the organization has entered a period of active 
and prosperous work. 

The Association is fortunate in the presidency of Mr. 
Allison at this time because of his enthusiastic optimism. 
Mr. Allison already predicts a ‘“ prosperity year” and 
promises 100 per cent of work and interest. Anybody 
who knows the man personally will realize that he is going 
to make his words come true. 


Made in U. S. A. 


“Mave in U. S. A.” has become a national move- 
ment. The legend is frequently seen in subway, news- 
paper and magazine-advertisements, on billboards and 
on the goods themselves. Manufacturers and merchants 
are advertising American-made goods and, better still, 
the public is beginning to ask for them; the campaign 
is bearing fruit. Meanwhile, the war in Europe is 
carrying many of these goods abroad and introducing 
them there so that this label promises to become a 
standard in the markets of the world, provided means 
can be obtained to ship these goods safely across the 
seas to European ports. 


The Eastman School of Photography 


DEsPITE a severe snow-storm, the photographers of 
New England turned out in force and attended the three- 
day session of the Eastman School of Professional Photo- 
graphy which was held February 2, 3, and 4, in Lorimer 
Hall, Boston, U.S. A. The registered record showed a 
total attendance of about 700 photographers who displayed 
a profound interest in the various lectures, demonstrations 
and pictorial displays. 

The program included practical lectures and demon- 
strations by such high-class experts as Milton Waide, 
Don C. Scott and H. J. DeVine. The chief novelty was 
an illuminated display of the new Eastman Color-Process, 
described, editorially, in PHoro-Era, January, 1915. 
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There is Nothing Faster 


The jokes about the speed of a mule’s kick are not 
exaggerated—but swift as it is, the Tessar Lens 
stops it. For speed work there is nothing to equal the 


Bausch lomb Zeiss 


-TESSAR [ENS 
“MASTER OF SPEED AND LIGHT” 


So wonderfully rapid, so brilliant in illumination, so sharp in _ 
detail that it surmounts many obstacles which once greatly 
handicapped the photographer. 


The Ic Tessar, F:4.5, has three times the speed of the ordinary 
rectilinear lens and is a for both weak light exposures 
and for ultra speed work 


The IIb Tessar, F':6.3, is 61% or more faster than the ordinary 
lens equipment and has unusual covering power and definition. 
In connection with the Compound Shutter it is an ideal equip- 
ment for the compact hand camera. 


You will be interested in our booklet, ‘What Lens Shall I Buy?’’ 
—sent free. You can try a Tessar—ask your dealer about it. Ask 
about the Protar, as well—a splendid lens for the serious worker. 


Bausch lomb Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading American Manufacturers of Stereo Prism Field Glasses, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticons) Microscopes and other high grade optical products 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 


Showing your prints by 
passing from hand to hand 
is far less satisfactory than 
using the 


Bausch 
BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Lantern slides, too, are projected by the Bal- 
opticon with the utmost clearness and with 
sharp definition over the entire field. Besides its 
optical efficiency, the Balopticon in all models 
is distinguished by mechanical correctness, 
simplicity of operation and great durability. 


Two models are described below 
from the wide Balopticon line 
The Home Balopticon (illustrated) projects 
photo prints and other opaque objects such as 
maps, colored pictures and specimens in 
natural colors. It is the most efficient and 
reliable lantern ever offered at a moderste 
price, for projection of this form. Fitted with 
special gas-filled Mazda Lamp which attaches 
to any lamp socket and is entirely automatic. 
The optical equipment is of high quality, 
giving the characteristic Balopticon image— 
crisp, clear and vivid with no blur or dull- 
ness at the edges. Price, complete, with 
aluminum-coated screen . . . $35.00 


The Combination Form of this Balopticon 
projects both lantern slides and opaque ob- 
jects—with instant interchange between the 
two forms. Price, complete, with alum- 
inum-coated screen . . . . . $45.00 
Send for our illustrated hooklet about Balop- 


ticons giving full description and prices. Ask 
also for special circular about slide making. 


Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


Makers of the Celebrated Tessar and Protar Lenses 
and other high-grade optical goods 


The Taro Tenax 


IS THE NAME 


F A LINE of hand-cameras, including models 

which differ widely in details of construc- 
tion, but which have three points of superiority 
in common: 


Maximum Strength 
Minimum Bulk and 
Widest Range of Usefulness 


HE TARO TENAX, in two sizes, and the 

Manufoc Tenax, in four sizes, are all-metal 
cameras of extra compact construction and long 
bellows-extension, permitting photography of 
small objects at close range and the use of a sin- 
gle combination of the lens. The Vest-Pocket 
Tenax, for pictures 134 x 2°46, and Coat-Pocket 
Tenax, 212x314, have a wonderful record of 
efficiency. They are the strongest pocket-cameras 
on the market and second to none in compactness 
and range of successful work. 

For special folders on any of these cameras and on 


the new DOGMAR F/4.5 lens— “three lenses 
in one’ — apply to your dealer or write to 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 


Office and Factory : 32314 East 34th Street, New York 


Pxorto-ErA the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


ALREADY the days are beginning to give us more actinic 
light, and amateur portraitists, who have not the intensive 
artificial light of the professionals, can begin to contem- 
plate getting to work once more. 

Many of our inspirations can wait for still brighter 
skies ; but there are occasions nowadays when we have to 
make shift with what light we can, for our models are off 
to the front and who knows when, or if, they will return. 
With winter-exposures the expression is the difficult mat- 
ter, and means twice as hard work for the photographer 
and a quarter the chance of success. Our recent sitter 
was a Belgian Colonel of Artillery, who had helped to de- 
fend Liége and Antwerp, been invalided to England, and 
is now once more taking up his old command. 

Now, when most people are busy getting records of 
those who are leaving, the Kodak Company has brought 
out what is called an Autographic Kodak, which, no doubt, 
will soon become very popular. It has an ingenious de- 
vice by which the user can add date or any other par- 
ticular to each negative. The photograph, when printed, 
shows the writing and has thus a decided extra interest. 
Besides, he can get all his tilting done at the same time 
as he takes the photograph — a great asset to those suffer- 
ing from a bad memory. 

The Camera Club, after its wide hospitality to the sis- 
ter-arts, is now devoting its wall-space to an exhibition of 
photographs by the members of the club. There are a large 
number of autochromes by Mr. Jno. W. Allison, an Ameri- 
can member of the club, who, by the bye, is the only 
American member who sends anything. His exhibits are, 
undoubtedly, the most interesting things in the show and 
have created considerable attention. 

The general standard of the exhibition is certainly 
higher than in former years, and this despite the fact that 
each member has the right to exhibit one print. This 
year there has been a selection-committee which, for the 
first time, has genuinely selected, i.e., the Arts-Commit- 
tee, the direct result of which seems that the pictorial 
standard has risen. 

We first saw Mr. Allison’s autochromes one evening at 
a kind of private view. They were exhibited with quite 
satisfactory artificial light, but we found that, after all, 
their wonderful color could be more appreciated by day- 
light. Their particular interest lies in the fact that they 
were all taken with Panchroma Flash-Powder. This is a 
new flashlight-powder that permits of instantaneous ex- 
posure with Autochrome or Paget color-process plates by 
the aid of a properly compensated light-filter for the 
brand of color-plates employed. Other screen-plates may 
also be used in conjunction with their appropriate filters. 

This is a distinct advance in flashlight-work, and it is 
claimed for Panchroma that it is the only powder that 
gives perfect color-rendering with instantaneous exposures 
with color-screen plates. Mr. Allison’s autochromes may 
claim to be the first examples — or, at any rate, the first 
tolerable examples — of instantaneous color-photography, 
being taken in Ye of a second. Two are examples of 
flashlight and daylight in the open air. All the subjects 
are s, and the rendering of dresses, silk, satin, etc., 


is very good. This may already be a popular method in 
America, for all we know, as, unfortunately, we have no 
American letters appearing regularly in our English 
photographie papers; but, at least, at the Camera Club 
Mr. Allison’s autochromes were regarded as almost a 
revelation, although, of course, we are familiar with ex- 


periments and attempts in the direction of flashlight 
autochrome and other color-plate work. 

The photographic event of the month is the publica- 
tion of ‘“ Photograms of the Year,” the annual review of 
the world’s pictorial photographie work that has un- 
doubtedly become indispensable to many photographers 
in all countries. Under Mr. Mortimer’s editorship it has 
developed into a bulky but handsome volume, a faithful 
record of the year’s work, and one that must become in- 
creasingly valuable historically in time to come. 

The pictures are beautifully reproduced, many of them 
full-page, and are printed either in sepia or warm black. 
There are examples of work from many countries, and in 
turning over the pages one is struck by the diversity of 
outlook and treatment and subject shown by people living 
in different latitudes. 

The book opens with a thoughtful article by the editor 
on the year’s work, and some ideas as to the future. It 
must have needed a certain amount of determination and 
pluck to set about deliberately the compiling of such an 
undoubted work of peace, when in the midst of war, and 
Mr. Mortimer gives his reasons, and very good ones, why 
the year was not allowed to pass without its usual photo- 
graphic record. He looks forward to the time when there 
will be peace, for, after all, the war cannot be permanent, 
and photography is, and so the continuity of the record 
must be maintained, particularly through this intensely 
absorbing though horrible interlude. 

Mr. F. C. Tilney contributes a chapter of observations 
and criticisms on some of the pictures of the year, which 
is certain to be of use to the beginner, who can refer to 
the works alluded to, which are mostly reproduced. 

Mr. Antony Guest —the kindly, sympathetic critic-in- 
chief to the craft — writes some notes on “ Expression in 
Photography,” in which he contends that in the best co- 
temporary work the spirit of the artist increasingly per- 
vades the picture. This is the direction in which he 
considers pictorial photography is tending. There are also 
chapters on the progress of photography in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, Scandinavia and Spain. 

There is a certain photograph that we are trying to ob- 
tain. It is interesting now and will grow in value as time 
goeson. One had not somehow imagined that cameras were 
to be found in the trenches in France ; but cameras there 
must have been, for in all the letters from the front which 
describe that unique and friendly meeting of enemies on 
Christmas Day maintain that there were photographs 
taken. One letter from an officer that was published in 
The Times, after describing how the men on each side left 
the trenches and met in the neutral zone, exchanging 
cigarettes, chocolates and ideas, goes on to say: “ All 
were very nice, and we fixed up that the men should not 
go near their opponent’s trenches, but remain about mid- 
way between the lines. The whole thing is extraordinary. 
The men were so natural and friendly. Several photo- 
graphs were taken — a group of German officers, a German 
officer and myself, and a group of British and German 
soldiers. The Germans are Saxons, a good-looking lot, 
only wishing for peace in a manly way, and they seem in 
no way at their last gasp.” 

It is reported that the Kaiser is angry at the episode, 
so that it is unlikely that any records of the event will be 
published in Germany. But we have no such feelings 
over here, and the evidence of the good-will between the 
combatants, when it is published in our papers in the 
shape of a reproduction of one of these most interesting 
photographs, will meet nothing but applause and pleasure. 

A scheme is at present on foot to get together a collec- 
tion of pictorial photographs by members of the London 
Camera Club, to be sent over to the New York Camera 
Club, and it is understood that there will be a return of 
the compliment. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR, 1914. The Annual Review 
of the World’s Pictorial Photographic Work. Edited 
by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Price, paper-covers, 
$1.25; postage extra. London: Hazell, Watson & 
Viney, Ltd.; New York: Tennant & Ward, 103 Park 
Avenue, American agents. 


Owing to the war, many believed that this popular 
annual would not be issued; but with exemplary pluck 
and optimism the publishers upheld tradition and the 
work made its appearance, a little late, to be sure, but as 
attractive as ever. The illustrations truly represent the 
world’s finest pictorial work, and impress one by their 
variety and beauty. The press-work of the volume is 
superb, and each of the ninety-five sepia impressions is 
handsome enough to be framed. Among the most im- 
pressively artistic are “* The Elements of War ” — a sink- 
ing ship—by Mr. Mortimer; ‘“ Constance Collier” — 
study in light drapery — Malcolm Arbuthnot ; ‘* Cande- 
bec ” — street-scene — J. H. Anderson; “ Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen,” Dr. Ernest Rude; “Study of a Head and 
Hand,” Louis Fleckenstein ; “* The Spirit of the Mist ” — 
open-air nude — Kate Smith ; ‘“* The Pit ” — landscape — 
A. H. Blake; “ The Poet, Rupert Brooke ” — head in 
profile — Sherrill Schell; “* The Ski-er,” Carine Cadby ; 
‘*Summer Sunshine ” — figure of young girl in light cos- 
tume — Edward H. Weston; Mrs. Lavery” —E. 
Hoppé; “ A Little Rogue ” — a pretty little girl in the 
nude — Olga Maté; * La Malade Imaginaire ” — with 
apologies to Moliére and Jan Steen — Richard Polak ; 
“Sunlit Toilet,” Dr. E. G. Boon; “ Portrait,” Madame 
D’Ora ; ‘“ Showery Weather ” — landscape in picturesque 
Belgium — Alexander Keighley; “ Evening-Peace,” T. 
and O. Hofmeister; Portrait’ — see PHoro-Era, 
November, 1914, as “ Phyllis” — Marcus Adams; “ De- 
sign in Nature,” Ed. R. Dickson; ‘“ The Idol,” H. Es- 
senhigh Corke; ‘“ Day-Dreams,” Guido Rey; ‘“ The 
Sentinel ” — a group of Highland sheep on the hillside — 
Mrs. Constance Kinder; “Sun and Silver’ — winter- 
landscape — Will Cadby ; ‘‘ The Sun-Hat,” Mrs. Minna 
Keene; ‘ Water-Babies,” J. C. Warburg; “ Castle of 
Harburg,” James McKissack ; a characteristic portrait of 
J.C. Strauss, of St. Louis, J. H. Garo; ‘“ The Lord of 
the Dynamos,” A. L. Coburn; “The White Ensign,” 
Wm. Farren; “ Road-Menders,” F. Seyton Scott ; ‘ Aus- 
tralian Landscape,” J. Williams; ‘ At the Blackberry- 
Bush,” E. Osterloff ; ‘‘ Peonies,’” Miss E. L. Marillier ; 
“Ruth St. Denis,” Baron de Meyer; “‘ Normandy Cruci- 
fix,” Dan Dunlop; “ Nude ” — see PHoro-Era, Novem- 
ber, 1914— Paul Lewis Anderson; ‘“ Near Amalfi,” 
Karl Struss, and “ Portrait,” H. Mortimer-Lamb. 

The attractive text contains ‘‘ The Year’s Work,” by the 
editor ; a critical review of the pictures reproduced, by 
F. C. Tilney ; “ Expression in Photography,” by Antony 
Guest ; articles on pictorial photography in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, United States, Scandinavia and Spain, respectively, 
by H. Mortimer-Lamb ; Walter Burke, F.R.P.S.; F. R. 
Fraprie ; Henry Buergel Goodwin and José Ortiz Echague. 

Unfortunately, contributions from Germany and Aus- 
tria~-Hungary are unavoidably absent this year, on account 
of the war; but the collection, as published, is a magnifi- 
cent one. Copies of Photograms, 1914, may be procured 
through PHoro-ErRA magazine, with which it can also be 
clubbed. 


German Destruction May Not Be Photographed 


Photography, London, states that it is a testimony to 
the convincing power of photographic evidence that the 
photography of the ruin they have created in this war 
has been prohibited by the Germans. A proclamation 
issued at Antwerp imposes a fine of five thousand marks, 
or a year’s imprisonment, and the confiscation of plates 
or process-blocks, on any one taking or selling such pho- 
tographs, or displaying for sale posteards, illustrated 
papers, ete., with such pictures. 


H. C. Zerffi 


Ir is with sincere regret that we announce the death, 
early in January, of Mr. H. C. Zerffi managing director 
of Ilford, Ltd., manufacturers of the well-known Ilford 
plates and papers. Mr. Zerffi has been for many years 
past a commanding figure in English photographic trade- 
—_— and his vigorous personality will prove a distinct 
oss. 


Buffalo Fine Arts Academy 


Ar its annual meeting held recently the following men 
were elected directors for a term of three years each : 

Raymond K. Albright, Frank B. Baird, George Cary, 
Willis O. Chapin, William H. Gratwick, Spencer Kellogg, 
Jr., Ralph Plumb, Robert K. Root, Charles B. Sears. 


Lens Stolen in Baltimore 


On or about January 10 a 64 x 81% Bausch & Lomb 
Unar lens, engraved on the barrel, ‘ Presented to Photo- 
Club of Baltimore City by Dr. Wilkerson,” was stolen 
from the premises of the club, 105 West Franklin Street, 
Baltimore, Md. A liberal reward is offered for the 
recovery of the lens. 


Photographers of Four States Unite 


THE photographers’ associations of Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa and Nebraska have amalgamated into the Missouri 
Valley Photographers’ Association. Yesterday and the 
day before representatives from the four state associations 
met and organized the larger body, draughting a constitu- 
tion and bylaws. 

The mink was chosen as the association-emblem, because 
the word contains the initial letters of the four states. 

The new association has five hundred members. The 
officers elected for the coming year are: Homer T. Har- 
den, Wichita, Kan., president; C. D. Pierce, Ottumwa, 
Ia., vice-president ; L. S. Kucker, Springfield, Mo., secre- 
tary, and Alva C. Townsend, Lincoln, Neb., treasurer. 


The Aurora Life-Studies 


Tuar the interest shown in the Aurora Life-Studies, 
which are advertised in PHoro-Era each month, is very 
general, is evidenced by the following ingenuous inquiry 
from a Japanese in California. 


Fresno, Cat., Jan. 10, 1915. 
Dear Sir: I am inquiring to you are some thing. 
Because I was very glad to seen of your address at this 
time and I want to request to you of nude picture. Be- 
cause I want that then please kindly your an answer as 

soon as you could and your whole of particular thing. 
Very truly yours, 
Fuxupa. 
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Prove the 


Quality 
of 


Test 


REXO is winning on merit. Don’t take our word for it. Try REXO 
yourself and instantly discover the reasons of its superiority. It has 
the greatest latitude in exposure and development. It produces pictures 
in which are retained every delicate gradation possessed by the negative. 
REXO prints are marked by the purity of the highlights and the detail 
and transparency in the shadows. Try it at our expense. 


SEND THE COUPON 


and receive without cost or obligation a 


free sample package for personal test. 


Rexo Hard 
Three Grades Rexo Normal 
] Rexo Soft 


Rexo Matte 
Three Surfaces / Rexo Semi-Matte 
Rexo Glossy 


A GRADE AND SURFACE FOR EVERY NEGATIVE AND SUBJECT 


Do not delay a moment. Here’s what one amateur has to say on this 
subject : “Just tried it. Sorry I didn’t before. Rexo is unrivaled for speed, 
latitude and tone.” Send in the coupon to-day and try it yourself. Rexo is 
the monarch of developing papers. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by BURKE & JAMES, Inc., Chicago. Dept. 4244. 


Gentlemen : Please send me without obligation and 
Prepaid a sample package of REXO Paper. I am 
an Amateur-Professi P her. 


Burke & James Inc 


242-244 E. Ontario St. "ert, 4244 


New York Office andSalesrooms,225FifthAve. ©... 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 


A DEVELOPING PAPER | 
| 
pa 
\ 
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Do Your Spring Buying Early. Good Foreign Cameras are Scarce 


Newman & Guardia 
Folding and Reflex Cameras 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 
COVERING THESE FAMOUS LINES 


Marion & Co. 
Soho Reflex Camera 


Adams & Co. 
High Type Cameras 


ALLISON & HADAWAY 


Butcher & Sons 
Popular Pressman and Carbines Vanguard Co.'s 


Sanger & Shepherd and 


235 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sole American Agents Marion & Co.'s Record Plates (Fastest on Earth) 


Color-Photography 


WITH 


Autochrom 
Plates 


RENDER ABSOLUTELY TRUE RECORDS 


NATURAL COLORS 
THEIR MANIPULATION IS 


SIMPLICITY ITSELF 


COMPLETE STOCK 


IN ALL SIZES 


LUMIERE JOUGLA CO. 
75 Fifth Avenue New York 


In any light and under every 
climatic condition 


HAMMER 
PLATES EXCEL 


For speed, latitude of exposure and range of 
color-values they are unsurpassed. 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates 
For all-around work and 


Hammer’s Orthochromatic Plates 
For color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Hammer’s little book, ‘‘ A Short Talk 
on Negative-Making,’’ mailed free 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 


Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PICTURE IT WITH THE 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


JN using the Struss Pictorial Lens the following combination of focal 
lengths and plate-sizes gives the most successful results: 9” on 
34x 44, 12” on 4x5, 15” on 5x7, 18” on 6} x 8}, 21” on 8x 10. 
Each focal length may be used on the next and second larger size 
plate, i.c., 15” gives excellent results on 8x 10, although this is not 
generally recommended on account of the relatively wide angle. For 


portraits, and especially large heads, however, the latter will render 
very good drawing and not show any distortion. 


Send twenty-five cents for a beautifully illustrated, intensely interesting and 
instructive booklet. This amount will be refunded to each purchaser of a lens. 
Made in the following focal lengths, aluminum mounted, iris diaphragm: 


Qn 5" ” 
F/5.5 | - 15 18 21 


$14 $17 $22 $26 $30 Other sizes made to order. 
Further particulars from KARL STRUSS, 5 W. 31st St., New York 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 149) 


“Sunday Afternoon’? — August, 1914; 2.45 P.m.; 
hazy sun; Voigtliinder Alpine camera; 344 x 414; 454- 
inch Collinear, series III; F/11; 3-time color-screen ; 
1S second ; Hammer Non-Hal. Ortho ; pyro; direct print 
on Soft Studio Cyko; M. Q.; enlargement on Wellington 
Cream Crayon Rough ; M. Q. 

“The Land of Nod” —5x 7 Premo; B. & L. R. R.; 
F/11; November 15 ; 3 p.m. ; dark day ; 10 seconds ; north- 
window-light ; Stanley ; pyro-soda ; print, Azo B soft. 

“The Fountain’ — Nov. 16, 1914; 3 p.m.; diffused 
light ; Seed 30; pyro ; Seneca 344 x 514; Seneca 6%4-inch 
Convertible ; stop, U. S. 4; 42 second ; Velox print. 

“The Little Cuyahoga” — Nov. 28, 1914; 2 p.m.; 
bright, but yellow ; 5x 7 Conley camera; 8-inch Seneca 
R. R.; F/16; B. & J. 3-time color-screen; 3 seconds ; 
Cramer Spectrum plate; Seed pyro-formula in Ingento 
plate-tank ; print, Artura Chloride Medium Rough ; M.Q. 

“An October Road” — 3A Kodak ; Zeiss Kodak 
lens ; 64-inch focus ; F/32 ; 2 seconds; 3-time ray-filter ; 
Eastman N. C. film; pyro-soda; Artura Carbon Black 
enlargement ; Tozol. 

“The Wreck of Nature ” — March, 1914; 3.30 p.m.; 
bright ; 4.x 5 Film-Plate Premo; 6-inch Planatograph 
lens; stop U.S. 4; 3-time Ideal filter ; Cramer Inst. Iso ; 
metol-hydro-pyro ; B Azo enlargement. 


Trick-Photography 


THOsE who have an idea that this subject yields noth- 
ing but comics and monstrosities, have much to learn. 
True, most efforts of this sort have tended in that diree- 
tion, but there are many schemes which involve a trick or 
dodge apart from the usually accepted practice of straight 
photography that are often resorted to in motion-pictures, 
book-illustration and several other commercial lines that 
may well be applied to certain aspects of amateur photo- 
graphy. In a month or so we shall publish an article on 
this subject by Katherine Bingham, and those interested 
will find working-details of many sorts in a book entitled, 
“ Photographic Amusements,” by Walter E. Woodbury, 
price, $1.00. Copies may be had through PHoro-Era. 

In order to stimulate interest in this long-forgotten 
subject we have decided to devote the Beginners’ Contest, 
closing June 30, to trick-photography, thus giving ample 
time for study as well as practice. 


Photo-Era Pictures in Baltimore 


AN interesting collection of PHoro-Era prize-pictures 
has been on view at the rooms of the Photographie Club of 
Baltimore since February 8 and will continue until the 
24th. They comprise a year’s awards in the monthly 
competitions for advanced workers and provide an ex- 
hibition much in demand by camera-clubs. Secretaries 
desiring this collection should lose no time in making ap- 
plication to the publisher of PHoro-Era. 


Our Berlin Correspondent a Prisoner of War 


Our readers have undoubtedly missed the interesting 
Berlin letter from our regular correspondent, Max A. R. 
Briimner. A prolonged interruption of these monthly 
reports was to be expected after hostilities had begun. 
For reasons unknown to the Publisher, Mr. Briinner took 
up his abode in London last summer, but managed to ob- 
tain material sufficient for his regular monthly letter. His 


last one, however, which appeared in the December issue, 
1914, proved his inability to keep up the work, and thus 


his activity as a correspondent has ceased — at least, as 
regards PHotro-Era. From his latest communication it 
appears that he is held as a prisoner of war by the British 
government, the prison-ship Canada being stationed at the 
Isle of Wight. 


Rypg, Jan. 12, 1915. 


Dear Mr. French: Your letter of Oct. 28, 1914, and 
money-order reached me to-day, as I had changed my 
address four times. One day before my arrest, Oct. 21, 
I received through the Cadbys your other money-order. 
Please inform them. The voucher-copies of PHoro-ERA 
were collected by my neighbour. The first week of Oct. 
I sent my last Berlin letter intended for Dec. copy. 
You may print a notice that I am prisoner of war and 
cannot send anything more. When war is over I shall 
try to find some successor for the Berlin correspondence, 
as I do not return to that city for permanence. The last 
three months I have undergone terrible privations. Nearly 
until Xmas I was in a camp in tents, wading in mud and 
rain, or lying on straw with no furniture at all, later on 
— — — — — — — soldiers 
(here the censor put in his work) who had come from the 
battlefields. Thus I had scarcely any opportunity to write 


Prisoners of War. 


or read. On board ship I met 300 Germans who left New 
York to join their regiments, but were captured on the 
Atlantic. My address is: Anchorage Ryde (I of W), 
H.M.T. Ship Canada, I remain, 
Cordially yours, 
Max A. R. BRUNNER. 


Fedora E. D. Brown, Photo-Pictorialist 


THE friends of Miss Fedora E. D. Brown, the well- 
known pictorial worker, of Grand Rapids, Mich., will 
be pleased to know that she is now busily engaged in 
assisting in the preparation of illustrations for “ Birds of 
California,” the work to be published by Wm. Leon 
Dawson, some time during the coming year. 


Back Numbers of Photo-Era 


In response to our advertisements soliciting back-num- 
bers of PHoro-Era, which have appeared for several 
months past, our friends have been most generous, so that 
our needs have been entirely satisfied. For this reason 
we ask that no more copies be sent us, except those that 
are specified in the present issue. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Unreliable Advertisers 


Ir is well that PHoro-Era subscribers should know 
that the publisher disclaims any further responsibility for 
the Boston firm which advertised for photographs. He 
finds that packages of photographs sent there for consid- 
eration — possible purchase — were allowed to remain for 
months before being opened, and replies were made only 
after numerous energetic inquiries. The advertisement 
was discontinued several months ago, and is not to reap- 
pear in this magazine. 

Several western concerns, photo-finishers, applied for 
advertising-space last autumn, and even sent the money ; 
but as they failed to furnish references as to business-in- 
tegrity and technical ability, which the Publisher requires 
from parties unknown to him, the space was denied them. 

In cases of apparent deception, it is well first to ascer- 
tain the cause, whether accident, negligence or direct 
intent to defraud, before taking severe measures for 
adjustment or before denouncing the dealer as an impos- 
tor. If efforts to obtain satisfaction fail and the delin- 
quent be an advertiser, the proprietor of the corresponding 
publication should be appealed to and reparation will be 
apt to result. In an extreme case, one of the results will 
be the discontinuance of the offender's advertisement. 


An Important Lens-Bargain-List 


Ropey-FrENcH Company, 34 Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton, has issued an important list of portrait-lenses, anastig- 
mats, rectilinears, wide-angles and shutters at greatly 
reduced prices. This presents a rare opportunity to buy 
or exchange to the best possible advantage and in the 
knowledge that the firm is absolutely reliable. 


Ica Cameras Plentiful 


DespitE the announced embargo that has been placed 
by the German government on cameras, optical goods, 
etc., making it impossible to ship such goods out of 
Germany, the International PhotoSales Corporation, 235 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, advises us that Messrs. Ica, 
of Dresden, for which firm it is the American agent, have 
taken the necessary steps to get permission to export 
their cameras to the United States, so that there is every 
reason to believe that the coming season will see the 
American market well supplied with Ica goods. The Ica 
factory now has over 800 employees, and all departments 
except that devoted to motion-picture apparatus are very 
busy with German and American orders. 


Goerz Dogmar, F/4.5 


THE introduction of this new high-speed, triple-con- 
vertible lens marks a distinct achievement in photo- 
graphic optics. Lenses of this type in the past have not 
achieved such great speed, yet the Dogmar is of excel- 
lent covering-power, and coma has been practically elimi- 
nated ; this is also true of flare. Although of uncemented 
and unsymmetrical construction, there is no distortion of 
lines over the listed sizes of plates. The lens is very 
compact and well adapted to hand- and reflecting-cameras. 
A circular will be sent gladly upon request to C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Company, 323% East 34th Street, 
New York City. 


Dynar Lens, F/6 


VOIGTLANDER & Soun, 242-244 East Ontario Street 
Chicago, ask us to correct the error in the copy for their 
advertisement which appeared in PHoro-Era for January, 
giving the speed of this rapid anastigmat as F/6.8. 


Boston’s Photo-Shop 


THE photographic department of A. E. Covelle & Co., 
opticians, 350 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A., has 
grown to such proportions that it was deemed best to dis- 
pose of it to their former photographic manager, Mr. 
A. S. Hawes, who, henceforth as proprietor, will continue 
the business in the same large elegant store, under the name 
of * The Photo-Shop,” will carry a fine line of cameras and 
supplies and conduct a strictly high-class photo-finishing 
department. 


Bargains 


Ir is human nature to seek bargains; moreover, it is 
natural that many workers should want to exchange one 
lens, camera or other piece of apparatus for another, be- 
cause of changing conditions or purposes. In seeking 
such bargains, however, it is essential to be sure of the 
integrity of the firm with which an exchange or purchase 
of second-hand goods is arranged. In Chicago, the 
Central Camera Company, 124 South Wabash Avenue, 
may be depended upon. Its store is one of the busiest 
spots in the * Windy City,” and our readers in search of 
new or second-hand goods will make no mistake * to 
blow in.” 


What Is an Ounce? 


Everysopy knows that chemicals are sold in bottles 
or boxes containing one ounce and upwards, according to 
avoirdupois weight — one ounce being 437.5 grains. But 
how many consumers take the trouble to weigh the 
amount of their purchase? Very few, perhaps not one 
ina thousand. The name of the firm, if an old and re- 
liable one, is generally accepted as a guaranty of good 
quality and correct weight, and if a new make of a popu- 
lar product appears on the market, there is little likeli- 
hood that the manufacturer wishes to profit by shortage 
in weight. But, as it is human to err, there is a chance, 
though a slight one, that a careless employee may meas- 
ure out an insufficient quantity of the chemical, whatever 
it may be. in which case a reputable producer will in- 
variably hasten to correct the mistake and to indemnify 
the customer. 

Now, there are certain substances, such as magnesium 
flashpowder, which are put up in containers, glass or 
wood, 480 grains to the ounce, according to troy or apothe- 
caries’ weight. Yet flashpowder is classed as a chemical, 
and if a box or bottle, marked to contain 1 ounce of this 
commodity, holds but 437.5 grains (avoirdupois weight), 
no fault can be found with the maker or the purveyor. 

When, therefore, a consumer finds that his l-ounce box 
of flashpowder contains 480 grains and his 2-ounce box 
960 grains, he is getting more than he has a right to ex- 
pect. Hence, the flashpowder that combines quality with 
quantity, regardless of price, will certainly rank first in 
popularity. 
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